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Preface 


The National Old People’s Welfare Committee first published 
the handbook “ Old People’s Welfare: A Guide to Practical Work 
for the Welfare of Old People’ in February, 1946 (second edition, 
August, 1947). Increasing experience and the introduction of 
new legislation has made it necessary to issue a third edition 
which has been considerably re-written and enlarged. 

This new handbook therefore supersedes “Old People’s Welfare’ 
and will be found to contain much new material echudinn acth 
and diagrams. It is hoped that “Age is Opportunity” will prove 
useful to voluntary organisations, local authorities, and to 
individuals who wish to do work for the welfare of old people. 

We wish to express our gratitude to all those organisations and 
individuals who have freely given us the benefit of their 


experience and help. 


In particular we would pay tribute to the great help given to 
the National Old People’s Welfare Committee in the preparation 
of this manuscript by Brigadier George Sowton of the Salvation 
Army, whose sudden death in January, 1949, has deprived the 
National Old People’s Welfare Committee of one of its most 
valued members. 


DOROTHEA RAMSEY, 
Secretary, National Old People’s Welfare Committee. 
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It is too late! Ah nothing is too late 


Till the tired heart shall cease to palpitate. 

Cato learned Greek at eighty; Sophocles 

Wrote his grand Oedipus, and Simonides 

Bore off the prize for verse from his compeers, 

When each had numbered more than four-score years, 
And ‘Theophrastus, at four-score and ten 

Had but begun his Characters of Men : 

Chaucer at Woodstock with the nightingales, 

At sixty wrote the Canterbury ‘Tales : 

Goethe at Weimar, toiling to the last, 

Completed Faust when eighty years were past. 

These are indeed exceptions; but they show 

How far the egulf-stream of our youth may flow 

Into the arctic regions of our lives 

For age 1s opportunity no less 

Than Youth itself, though in another dress, ’ 
And as the evening twilight fades away 

The sky is filled with stars, invisible by day. 


H. W. Longtellow, from Morituri Salutamus. 








Foreword 


Tue weltare of old people is now a matter of major national 
importance and, notwithstanding the National Health Service 
and National Assistance Acts, it is evident that a great deal needs 
to be done to secure for old people the benefits to which they are 
entitled under this legislation. 

The plight of the aged sick has assumed serious proportions 
and the problem which is facing those responsible for the welfare 
services is how to provide the accommodation required. By 
some means the Government must be prevailed upon to regard, as 
a first priority, building works for Homes and hospitals, as far 
too many old people are being left in their own homes, dependent 
on their own resources. 


The aged who are sick must not just be dubbed as aged 
chronics who are of less importance than acute cases ; they must 
be treated as sick people and given the treatment to which they 
are entitled. 


Homes for the aged who are not sick are all too few in number 
and it is a matter of anxiety to those who are controlling such 
Homes at to what will happen when the residents become sick. 
In some instances this has been met by the long stay annexe 
which provides the means for two-way traffic, so that aged people 
no longer in need of hospital care and attention can be assured 
of a place when fit for discharge from hospital, and the one who 
alls sick can be transferred to the hospital bed vacated by the 
one who has been discharged. 


Whatever may be done, however, by public authority it 1s 
evident that there is as great a need for voluntary service now as 
there was before the passing of the Acts, and the efforts of 
voluntary organisations which have for their object the care of 
old people, must be directed to filling the gaps which exist in 
the administration of the welfare services. 

The National Old People’s Welfare Committee realises the 
importance of the task which lies before it and recognises the need 
for fresh efforts to be undertaken. Much could be done if there 
were organisers in the field concentrating their activity on this 
special branch of welfare work, for it must be remembered that 
the needs of old people cannot be met in a direct or simple way, 
but owing to the wide range of their needs, co-operation in plan- 





ning is required which will have regard to the diversified nature 


of the problem. 


The care of old people in their own homes, the provision of 


recreation, the meals service, the organisation of clubs are a few 
of the activities which can be undertaken by voluntary societies 
working together and in all this work the fundamental fact to 
be borne in mind is the necessity of preserving, so far as is 
possible, normality of life. 

The old are entitled to the best we can give and it will be the 
constant endeavour of the National Committee to secure for them 
that which is their due. 


March, 1949. FRED MESSER, C.B.E., J.P., M.P. 


Chairman. 


THE NatTIonaL Otp PEOPLES’ WELFARE COMMITTEE 
(in association with the National Council of Social Service) 


26, Bedford Square, W.C.1. | 
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1. Historical Introduction 


The National Assistance Act, which came into torce on 
5th July, 1948, marks the culmination of efforts made over a 
period of years to obtain for elderly citizens the consideration 
and place in society so long denied to them. It brings to local 
authorities and to voluntary bodies fresh opportunities for co- 
operation. A tremendous task urgently awaits completion, partly 
of filling the gaps caused by the years of war in provision for the 
aged, but even more to make up for years of inadequate effort to 
meet the needs of elderly people. 

At the beginning of a handbook which sets out to suggest 
practical ways in which the welfare of old people can be ensured 
it is fitting to consider the development of this work up to July, 
1948. 

Residential Homes for old people have been provided for many 
years by Catholic and Anglican Sisterhoods and by the Salvation 
Army whose first Eventide Home in this country was opened in 
1910.1 This latter organisation together with the Little Sisters 
ot the Poor and the Sisters of Nazareth were found in 1944 to be 
providing 85942 of such accommodation by voluntary bodies. 
Before the war the Church Army also opened Sunset Homes for 
women and Anchorage Homes for men. ‘There were also a 
number of Charitable Trusts catering for smal] groups of old 


people. 


Most of the accommodation provided by local authorities for 


elderly people who could no longer lead an independent life, was 


in large old fashioned Institutions very often built during the 
19th Century. In these, despite the devoted work of many 
Masters and Matrons, there was no attempt at privacy and the 
numbers housed made it difficult for the staff to take much 
interest 1n the individual. A few local authorities had begun to 
build small Homes, but the total amount of accommodation 
provided by voluntary bodies and local authorities (outside the 
Institutions) was very small and quite insufficient to meet the 
need. 

During the war it was revealed that large numbers of ageing 
people were living andes bowally unsuitable housing conditions 


1 1904 in Scandinavia. 


2 Old People—Report of a Survey Committee under the chairmanship of 
B. Seebohm Rowntree. O.U.P., 1947, para. 193. 
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and that many needed the care of a Home. The need of evacuat- 
ing such elderly folk from the danger areas gave an opportunity 
for further experiment in housing elderly people in small groups. 
The Quakers (Friends Relief Service) and the British Red Cross 
Society first came into the work in this way. Some local authori- 
ties, too, provided a number of small Homes in evacuation areas. 
under the Ministry of Health evacuation schemes. 


The Quakers quickly opened Homes under the auspices of the 
Ministry of Health, which soon became well- known for their 
friendly informal atmosphere and the respect paid to the opt 
vidual. Most of their war-time hostels were, however, closed a 
the end of the war and Friends Relief Service ceased to nae 
this care. Groups of Quakers in various parts of the country are, 
however, undertaking the responsibility of establishing permanent 
Homes, some of these by forming Housing RRSTaaHOnS as recom- 
mended in Chapter 9. 


The British Red Cross Society opened Homes for the more 
infirm needing additional care, ‘and helped particularly during 
the period oF the flying bombs to get a considerable guimber 
away from the danger areas. IThe Society is NOW opening some 
permanent residential Homes and is also experimenting with 
the provision of short-stay Homes for those leaving hospital who 
need a period of care before returning to their own homes. In 
some of these Homes the Society also “takes old people who need 
(or whose relatives need) a short holiday. 


In 1941, an arrangement was made between the National Old 
People’s Welfare Committee and the then Assistance Board which 
encouraged voluntary organisations to undertake the opening of 
permanent residential Homes. The Assistance Board agreed to 
make a special allowance to supplementary old age pensioners in 
need of care and attention who were received into a Home 
approved by the Board. This meant that the pensioner was able 
to pay a considerable contribution each week towards the cost of 
maintenance, while retaining part of his pension for personal 
expenses. 

The first Homes to be established under this new arrangement 
were opened by Councils of Social Service and Old ee 
Welfare Committees, but many voluntary bodies, e.g., 5.0.8 
Society and the Fellowship Houses were also able to provide new 
Homes. 

There is no doubt that the fact that the pensioner was himself 
able to pay towards his maintenance has helped to create the 
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atmosphere in these Homes—the atmosphere of guests in 2 
boarding house, rather than inmates of an Institution. 


This scheme has now come to an end with the new arrange- 
ments with local authorities under the National Assistance Act, 
but its influence may perhaps be traced in the National Insurance 
Act which allows the pensioner to keep the retirement pension on 
entering a Home, and pay towards his maintenance, instead of 
losing the pension as was the case under the old Poor Law. 


From October 1945 to July 1947, much financial help was given 
by the Lord Mayor’s National Air Raid Distress Fund. Generous 
grants were given to voluntary organisations who were ready to 
establish Homes giving priority to those old people who had 
suffered as a result of enemy action. Women’s Voluntary Services 
now joined in this work and have opened a number of residen- 
tial clubs in various parts of the country. This source of help 
encouraged the older organisations, e.g., the Salvation Army and 
the Church Army to open more Homes, and Old People’s Welfare 


Committees, Councils of Social Service and Housing Associations 
have been assisted with their schemes. 


The setting up of small Homes for the elderly is still pioneer 
work in an experimental stage but the influence of the Homes 
established by voluntary bodies and by some local authorities is 
evident in the circular 49/47 issued by the Ministry of Health 
on 7th March, 1947 to County and County Borough Councils. 
The following points are of great interest: the Minister hopes 
that local authorities will as soon as possible resume the process 
interrupted by the war of establishing small Homes. The number 
of residents recommended is 30-35 of both sexes. The maximum 
of freedom is recommended, visiting hours on each day of the 
week, and more liberty to be given to the residents to go out as 
they wish. Residents are to be allowed to wear their own clothes, 
and have some personal possessions. It is also recommended that 
when large buildings have to be retained for use as accommoda- 
tion for old people, immediate improvements should be considered, 
such as the division of large day rooms into small sitting rooms, 
the substitution of smal] dining tables for the long trestle table, 
the provision of comfortable chairs and bright furnishings. 


The keynote of the whole circular may perhaps be discovered 
in the use of the word ‘ resident’ instead of the old term ‘ inmate,’ 
thus denoting the modern attitude towards the care of ageing 


people. 
Under the National Assistance Act (Section 21) it is the duty 
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ot every County and County Borough Council to provide resl- 
dential accommodation for old people who are in need of care 
and attention. Local authorities can do this themselves or may 
make use of voluntary bodies as their agents (Section 26). It is 
realised by the Government that the need is so urgent and so 
extensive that both statutory and voluntary effort are required. 

On 7th June, 1948, circular 87/48 was issued by the Ministry 
of Health. This contains many references to the value of work 
already done by voluntary organisations and lays emphasis on 
the possibilities of co- operation between local authorities and 
voluntary organisations. 

The circular is discussed in detail in the appropriate chapters 
but the importance to voluntary bodies of statements such as the 
following is obvious. “..... It will be clearly to the advantage 
of local authorities to make use of voluntary organisations which 
are providing satisfactory services, and to co-ordinate their work 
with the authorities’ own services. Any other course could not 
fail to be wasteful and contrary to the best interests of those 
whom the Act is designed to assist.”! 


Further the circular makes it clear that small Homes are to be 
provided, that “residential accommodation .. . will be a substi- 
tute for a normal home.’’? The Act charges local authorities 
: to provide different types of accommodation for different 
needs. [or example the care and attention needed by some old 
people amount to little more than relief from domestic duties : 
others need help in dressing or washing themselves. Again, while 
most residents will prefer a single bedroom, those who do not 
want one or for whom one would be unsuitable will have to be 
catered for. So will those whose habits and outlook are anti- 
social. Provision must also be made for married couples.” 

Unfortunately it is still impossible to build Homes specially 
designed for old people, but experience has shown that with care 
and imaginative planning existing houses can be satisfactorily 
adapted. 

Some local authorities have already opened a number of small 
[lomes, homely and comfortable and free from restrictions, and 
In time it 1s hoped that every local authority will provide accom- 
modation of this kind, but for the time being at any rate 
voluntary organisations must continue to provide all the Homes 
they can because there are so many people in need of care who 
are quite unable to find it. 


| Para. |] ‘ Para. 16. > Para. 50. 
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Moreover, it is not only the retirement pensioner who needs: 


such a Home. ‘There are many whose limited means do not 


allow them to pay for special care in their own homes, even if 
such care could be found. There is no doubt that residential 
Homes for those who can afford to pay from 2-3 guineas a week 
are badly needed, and a few voluntary organisations are particu- 
larly concerned with efforts to meet the needs of this group. 


It must not be forgotten, however, that far the greatest number 
of elderly people are living independent lives in their own homes, 
and it is quite certain that most people will prefer to do this. 
rather than move to a communal home however sympathetically 
organised. 

For these it is most important that they should know where to 
get help should they need it. The retirement pensioner under 
the National Insurance Act is given a measure of financial 
security and the National Assistance Act provides assistance 
grants for unusual needs, but loneliness is the real problem of 
erowing older. Financial help is available under the National 
Assistance Act (Section 31) for voluntary organisations providing 
recreation or meals for the old people and complementary to 
these services is the power extended through the National Health 
Service Act (Section 29) for the provision of domestic help for aged 
persons. Clubs for old people are being run by many voluntary 
organisations bringing interest and friendships to their members: 
there is need for many more. Visiting is being arranged and 
once contact is established there are many ways in which old 
people can be helped. It is of the utmost importance, however, 
that every effort should be made to see that no elderly person is 
left without a friend. It is particularly tragic that, at a time 
when more facilities are becoming available for old people, many 
are still found who do not know of the help they are entitled 
to receive. 


The National Old People’s Welfare Commuttee 


The National Old People’s Welfare Committee! was estab- 
lished by the National Council of Social Service during the winter 
of 1940-41. The visits of Assistance Board Officers following on 
the introduction of the supplementary old age pension in 1940 
had revealed that many old people were living in most unsuitable 
conditions, and were lonely an | in Binge of care. It was realised. 


— ee aot = 0-0 + <a +e eee ow 


: | The ‘N.O.P.W.C. “became an autonomous group in association with the 


N.CS.S. in 1945. 
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too, that some of those who had been recelving public assistance 
were missing the weekly visits of the relieving ofhicer. 


The general terms of reference are wide “to study the needs of 


old people and to encourage and promote measures for their well 
being. The National Committee brings together in consulta- 
rion vat the principal bodies, both statutory and voluntary, con- 
cerned with the welfare of old people 

The special arrangement with regard to Homes, of which 
mention has already been made, was one of the first steps taken 
by the National Committee. Representations have been made 
from time to time to the — Minister on such important 
matters as the removal of the poor law disqualification for the 
receipt of the old age pension by persons in Institutions, and 
anomalies with regard to the payment ot pocket money, the need 
for a special milk allowance for those over ~o, and the hardship 
caused by the increased cost of tobacco and wireless licences, and 
particularly by fuel restrictions. 

A deputation was received by the Munister of Health in 
November, 1946, with regard to housing provision for old people, 
the shortage of hospital pecoramndds on. and the need for a 
wider sutlook in the care and rehabilitation of the chronic sick. 
Some of the recommendations of the National Committee were 
later endorsed and expanded in the report “The Care of the 
Elderly and the Infirm” published in 1947 by the British Medical 
Association. ! 

Discussions were carried on for some time with the Ministry 
of Health, and the Committee emphasised the need for the regis- 
tration and inspection of Homes for old people. 

The National Committee warmly welcomed the National 
Assistance Act which incorporated this and many of the other 
reforms for which the Committee had pressed. The Ministry of 
Health received suggestions for the amendment of the Act while 
passing through Committee stage and many suggestions made by 
the National Committee and others were adopted. 

Through twelve regional committees and with the help of the 
Regional Officers of the National Council of Social Service, county 
and local old people’s welfare committees are being established. 
There are now (February, 1949) 17 county. and 270 local com- 
miuttees at work up and down the country. 

These committees very often come into being as a committee 
of a Council of Social Service. but some are autonomous bodies. 


See Bibliography, page !11 
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The first step in the formation of such a Committee 1s to 


ascertain by a preliminary meeting, the views of the various 
voluntary and statutory bodies in the area. If agreement is then 
reached a public meeting is called with the Mayor or other civic 
head in the chair if possible, and a resolution to form such 
Committee put before the meeting. In this way the desirability 
of more work for old people can be laid before the public and 
the Committee established by public consent. The representation 
should follow the pattern of the National Old People’s Welfare 
Committee and bring together statutory and voluntary bodies as 
well as representatives from local charities and_ individuals. 
(see Appendix J). 

The first task of the local or county committee is to discover 
what is already being done for old people in the district, and then 
to consider how best the gaps in the provision for welfare may be 
filled. Often a local group or branch of a national organisation 
will be prepared to run a club, or provide visitors, organise a 
meals service, or open a Home. If co-operative effort 1s needed 
the Old People’s Welfare Committee will itself see that provision 
is made. Local and County Committees have opened many Homes 
and Clubs, have assisted in the organisation of domestic help 
schemes, and have provided meals for old people. 

Many voluntary organisations are prepared to do and are 
already doing much work. In addition to starting Homes, the 
Salvation Army, the Church Army, Methodists and other Church 
workers, the Women’s Voluntary Services, British Red Cross 
Society, Soroptimists, Rotary and Inner Wheel Clubs, etc, are 
visiting lonely people; W.V.S. and the B.R.C.S. in particular are 
opening many clubs and running “Meals on Wheels” services. 

Much remains to be done. To avold overlapping or what is 
€ven worse, leaving gaps in provision, more Old People’s Welfare 
Committees are needed: only in this way can the maximum 
amount of co-operation be obtained, valuable experience shared, 
and new suggestions worked out. 

The Secretary of the National Old People’s Welfare Committee 
will welcome enquiries and will be glad to suggest ways of co- 
operating with existing groups or of promoting new committees. 


The National Corporation for the Care of Old People 


In July, 1947, the Nufheld Foundation announced that it was 
sponsoring a National Corporation for the Care of Old People. 
This step was taken as a direct result of the Report! on _ Old 





i see page 9, note 4 











People made to the Trustees of the Foundation by a committee 
ander the chairmanship of B. Seebohm Rowntree which had 
revealed the widespread needs of old people. The Corporation 
was established with the close co-operation of the Lord Mayor of 
London’s National Air Raid Distress Fund which together with 
the Nufheld Foundation provided a substantial fund from which 
grants could be made in support of welfare schemes for the aged. 
This collaboration between the Foundation and the Lord Mayor's 
fund constitutes an important advance in the provision of 
welfare schemes and the Corporation has already through its 
grants and in other ways reinforced the efforts which many volun- 
tary organisations are making. The National Corporation is not 
solely a passive recipient of applications whether for financial 
help or advice, and takes the initiative by offering grants or loans 
to responsible local bodies in areas where activity for the welfare 
of the aged is discovered to be lacking. It establishes and 
demands desirable stan dards for Homes and other schemes apply- 
ing to it for grant aid. Further it encourages and undertakes 
eehcarel and experiments and publishes the results for the 
guidance of both statutory and voluntary bodies.' 

The National Corporation is conceived as a complementary 
partner of the National Old People’s Welfare Committee and like 
the National Committee is anxious to foster co-ordinated 
activities by local authorities and voluntary bodies. 


| Address: 9%, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C.1. 
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2. Visiting 


Many people find themselves very lonely as the years go on; 
their contemporaries are often gone and their own families 
dispersed. ‘They will welcome a chance of a talk with someone 
whom they can come to regard as a personal friend. If the right 
person visits in the right way, a real service can be performed and 
a mutual friendship made. Old People’s Weltiare Committees 
have a valuable job to do in the organising and guiding of such 
ge a service not only in town but also in country areas. Many 
helpers will be needed because visiting takes a good deal of time, 
and must be done regularly or it will fail in its object. 





Recruitment of Visitors 


Visitors may be recruited trom many voluntary organisations: 

some such as the Women’s Voluntary Services and the British Red 

Cross Society have for some time made the visiting of old people 

Approx, 27 hs and invalids part of their work. No one organisation 1s, however, 

a om likely to be able to supply all the visitors needed for the area, 

iy “ oH and co-operation will have to be planned so that the maximum 

6x9" use can be made of the available volunteers. ‘This is also a field 

for the individual who wants to help, provided that he or she 

has a real interest in the welfare of old people and has both tact 
and patience. 

Continuity is very important. If anyone leaves the district, or 
for any reason cannot continue visiting, there should be someone 
to take her place. 

All this the Old People’s Welfare Committee can well arrange, 
as it can bring together representatives of all voluntary organ)- 
sations who are likely to be able to help. 

Youth organisations can also provide recruits; for instance 
the Junior Red Cross Society and the Women’s Junior Air Corps 
are encouraging their cadets to take an interest in the welfare of 
old people, and to visit them, particularly in Homes and Hos- 
pitals. There is much in common between young and old, and 
provided the young visitor has a sense of responsibility, much 
happiness can result on both sides. Old people enjoy the society 
of jolly young people and the young folk will find much of 
terest in the tales which the old will enjoy telling them. ; 
‘nner pals Inexperienced visitors will need some guidance to help them 
gry Th'xd over their first visits and they should have full information about 

the facilities available in the district. It 1s important that all 


) 
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visitors should keep brief notes of their visits, but it must be made 
clear that such notes should not be made during the visit. When 
matters seem to call for special attention or action which the 
visitor cannot undertake, they should be reported to the organi- 
sation which has asked for the visits to be made. 


Visitors will find that periodical meetings among themselves 
are helpful. The discussion of loca] problems is most desirable 
and need not in any w ay interrupt or violate the intimacy of the 
contact between the visitor and the individual. Valuable infor- 
mation is likely to be collected as a result of the visits and the 
future action of the Old People’s Welfare Commiuittee can be 
based on the needs revealed. 


How to Find the Lonely 


It is not easy to discover the lonely. Naturally people w ho have 
felt unwanted for a long time are not going to be very forth- 
coming, but the officers of the National Assistance Board are 
often in a position to know whether there are people who would 
like a friendly visit. Case workers and social workers of many 
kinds, e.g. almoners, district nurses and so on can often make 
suggestions. If there is a local Old People’s Club, very often the 
members will know of elderly folk who cannot get out and who 
would value contact with the outside world.! 


It 1s essential that the right relationship should be established 
from the beginning. The visitor should be careful to make it clear 
at the first visit that he or she comes in a private capacity to see 
whether friendly visits would be welcome. Above all a patro- 
nising air must be avoided. 


Subsequent visits should be paid as regularly as possible so 
that the old people may look forward to the visit and may come to 
feel that they can depend on not being alone for an indefinite 
period. Gradually in the course of the visits friendship and 
confidence will grow and the visitor will be able to discover 
whether there are any special ways in which she can help or advise. 
In the following paragraphs some suggestions are made. 

Living Arrangements 

The visitor should notice the room or the house and see 

whether the furnishing admits of reasonable comfort. If the home 


is not very clean, gradually the visitor can find out the reason: for 
example there may be difficulties in getting water, if an old person 


+ See pages 39 & 43. 
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has to bring water upstairs this is a very serious matter. Stairs 
are always difficult for old people. It may be that the old person 
would welcome the services of a Domestic Help (described in 
Chapter 3). The visitor should ask the local authority whether 
such help is available and make the circumstances known to the 
Domestic Help Organiser. It may be that some small service 
which the visitor can do herself is needed, e.g. many old people 
find it extremely difficult at times to wash their own hair. 


Chiropody,' too, can sometimes bring great relief and some 
Old People’s Welfare Committees have made special arrange- 
ments for this service to be available. The visitor can help 
enormously by persuading the old lady or gentleman to give this 
help a trial. 

The question of fuel must be studied. ‘The visitor can find out 
how it is stored and whether deliveries of coal are obtained 
without difficulty. She can make sure that the address of the 
local Fuel Overseer is known, and that the special arrangements 
for the delivery of extra coal in case of emergency are understood. 


Food 
The cooking facilities should be noticed and shopping dith- 


culties discussed. Sometimes the visitor can explain difficulties 
about the rationing and points system and perhaps she could help 
with the shopping. Some old people find it easier to go out for a 
meal occasionally and it can be found out whether they would like 
to have the opportunity of joining an old people’s Lunch Club or 
would like the mobile meals service to call. (Described in 
Chapter 4). 

In making any suggestion the visitor will, of course, have to be 
guided by the amount of provision there is locally. 


Occupation 


In the course of conversation the visitor will discover how the 
old people spend their time. She can suggest bringing books or 
magazines or explain the facilities of the public library. She can 
offer to change books for them. This may well lead to the dis- 
discovery that spectacles are needed—many old people still use 
spectacles purchased without proper tests; this is undesirable 
and arrangements can be made for proper spectacles to be 
obtained (see under Medica] Aid below). If failing sight makes 


i See page 38. 


¢ See page 28. 











reading impossible, the visitor can suggest that she should read 
aloud sometimes. If there is no wireless, means of obtaining 
a set through a voluntary society should be considered. 


Many women are fond of knitting or crocheting and otten 
welcome help in obtaining mi iterials me the visitor can give an 
introduction to a local working party. In the case of old men, rug 
or simple toymaking can often give great pleasure if instructions 
and materials can = provided. ! If well enough both men and 
women may welcome the opportunity to do a little part-time work. 
[ft suitable part-time work is not available then the Old People’s 
Welfare Committee should consider the matter and see what 
provision can be made. 

Many old people would like the opportunity of meeting each 
other at a social club; the visitor can find out whether a weekly 
meeting or daily club would be preferred and the old person can 
be put in touch with a local club (described in Chapter 5). If 
there is no local club, visitors can compare notes and recommend 
the formation of one for these old people. 

Statutory Provision for Old People 

Many old people find forms very difficult to understand. 
Valuable help can be given in explaining t the position regarding 
the retirement pensions and national assistance grants (see 
Appendix Ill). If medical or nursing care is needed the visitor 
can explain how this can be obtained. Advice and help is avail- 
able for old people at any Citizens’ Advice Bureau: the visitor 
can make sure that the old person knows the address of the local 
bureau and how to get there. 


The right relationship will be destroyed if monetary needs are 
met from the visitor’s own pocket. In the case of pensioners 
recelving assistance grants it Is an essential part of the duty of 
the National Assistance Board Officer who visits the pensioners 
to discover those needs and difficulties which can be met by 
suitable increases in the amount of the grant, or by other action, 
such as putting the pensioner in touch with a statutory authority 
or voluntary body of whose services he is in need. The Board’s 
officers are also required to see that their pensioners have neces- 
sary supplies of clothing, boots and blankets. The visitor should 
not, therefore, investigate the pensioners’ needs in detail but 
should of course note if they appear to be suffering hardship or 
inconvenience because there is something needed which is not 


See Chapter 6. 
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being supplied. In such cases the tacts should be reported to the 
Old People’s Welfare Committee who will get in touch with the 
Area Officer of the Board who may be already aware of the need 
and be taking steps to see that it is met. 


Medical Aid 

Under the National Health Service all old people are entitled 
to advice and treatment from a doctor. If the old person 1s not 
on a doctor’s list already, the visitor should see that an appli- 
cation form is obtained from the Post Office. A list of local 
doctors can also be obtained from the Executive Council Office 
(address from the Post Ofhce). If the old person is already on a 
doctor’s list under the old health insurance scheme and does not 
want to change, there is no need to do anything. If for any 
reason he should want to change his doctor, this can be done 
at any time. If he is going away and needs a doctor while away 
he can go to any doctor who is taking part in the new scheme 
without charge. 

It is possible that additional benefits can be obtained for 
members of friendly societies or the Hospital Saving Association. 
The visitor can help the old person to write for information from 
his Own society. 

The visitor can do valuable service by discovering the local 
position with regard to the following provisions (information can 
be obtained from the local authority). She can also accompany 
the old person on any visit of this kind, and give much help by 
finding the way and helping her/him to understand what to do. 


KYES. First a recommendation must be obtained from the doctor 
that the eyes need testing and then the recommendation handed 
to any doctor or ophthalmic optician taking part in the service. 
lt glasses are needed these will be provided free of charge, except 
for specially expensive types. 

TrrrH. A call should be made by appointment on one of the 
dentists taking part in the National Health Service Scheme. A 
list is available at the Post Office. All necessary fillings and 
dentures will be supplied without charge. It should be noted 
that there may be some delay as there are too few dentists to 
make a full service quickly available. 


SURGICAL APPLIANCES. Some can be obtained through hospital, 
some a doctor can prescribe for old people. There will be no 
charge except for renewal due to careless treatment. 


DEAFNESS. It is hoped that specialist ear clinics will be estab- 
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lished at which expert advice will be given on deatness. The 
Medrisco hearing aids are becoming available, and are usually 
distributed at hospitals. [Enquiries regarding the availability of 
this service should be made to the local Executive Council. 


HospITaAL AND SPECIALIST SERVICES, including all surgical opera- 
tions: these are now available free through a doctor. There 
may be delay due to the shortage of hospital beds. 


Nursinc Care, enquiries should be made from the local authority 
if nursing care is needed. 


Visiting in former Institutions, and Hospitals 

A very large number of old people are still living in large 
institutions and hospitals. Although these people do not have 
the material needs of those living alone, yet their spiritual lone- 
liness may be as great. It is possible to feel very isolated indeed 
even though living with a large number of people. 

Many are very lonely because they have no one to visit them. 
It is not difficult to imagine the feelings of loneliness when resi- 
dents see others enjoying a visit when they know that there is no 
one to whose visit they can look forward. 

The same principles apply as in visiting old people in their own 
homes. It is the personal relationship and the regularity of the 
visit that count, the friendly chat and the exchange of experiences. 

Friendless old people never receive a personal gift or a letter 
and very often have no possessions of their own. Untold 
pleasure can be given by a gift on a birthday or at Christmas 
or by an invitation out to tea. Permission will have to be 
obtained from those in charge in the first instance and their 
co-operation secured. Sometimes it may be found that the 
nurses and staff are new to the district and would also welcome 
such invitations. If a group of people can form a hospitality 
panel of this kind as well as undertaking to find a personal visitor 
for lonely residents, a friendly relationship can be established 
between the institution and others living in the neighbourhood. 
Voluntary organisations can often arrange an outing or a party 
for the residents and give very great pleasure and fresh interest. 

Those who are frail, and particularly the bedridden who cannot 
get out, greatly appreciate “ trolley shops” (first started by the 
British Red Cross Society). These allow small purchases to be 
made and give everyone an opportunity of making their own 
choice, bringing back in a small way a sense of independence 
and initiative. 
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If the residents are able to go out, most old people's clubs will 
welcome them as members if they have room: and arrangements 
for transport can often be made with the local authority. 

Clubs have also been started in Institutions. In the North of 
Kingland there is a club for the Over Sixties of which the Chair- 
man and organiser is himself 87. Since he started the club 
he has become a changed man, with a fresh will to live—‘ to help 
the old people’ as he puts it; he is also a member of the local 
Old People’s Welfare Committee. 

Old people without relations or friends to visit them can also 
be found in small Homes run by the local authorities or voluntary 
organisations and particularly in privately run rest homes and 
nursing homes. 

Under the National Assistance Act all Homes for Old People 
are to be inspected and registered. If it could be suggested to 
the local authority that the inspector might tell the matron or 
owner of facilities available in the neighbourhood, e.g. clubs, etc., 
and also offer to contact the Old People’s Welfare Committee for 
visitors a great deal of loneliness might be alleviated.! 

The approach by the Old People’s Welfare Committee to a 
Home must always be made with understanding and an under- 
taking given not to provide unsuitable visitors. 

Pen Friends Guild 

If regular visiting is impossible, writing letters to lonely 
residents is another way of making friends, particularly if this 
can be supplemented by occasional visits. 

Members of the Pen Friends Guild undertake to write at least 
once a month enclosing paper and a stamped envelope. The 
Honorary Secretary keeps in touch with all members and issues 
an annual circular letter. People who are unable to visit regularly 
and would like to do this piece of personal service can write to 
Miss M. A. Pratt, Hon. Sec., Pen Friends’ Guild, 241 Salmon 
Street, Kingsbury, London N.W.9. 


1 See page 34. 

















3. Domestic Help 


The provision of domestic help “for households where such hel 
is required owing to the presence of any person who is ill, lying-in, 
an expectant mother, mentally defective, aged or a child not over 
compulsory school age” (Section 29, National Health Service Act) 
is an essential part of the National Health Service, although it 
is permissive and not yet obligatory on local authorities to 
provide it. 7 

To an old person the provision of some domestic help in the 
home may make all the difference to her happiness—a little help 
may mean that she can remain in her own home with her own 
cherished possessions, living an independent life, when otherwise 
she would have to be removed to a Home. The present shortage 
of accommodation in Hospitals makes the Domestic Help Service 
as well as the Home Nursing Service of urgent importance to 
those who are in need of care. 

In the early days when Home Help Schemes operated by local 
authorities were very few and mostly limited to helping 
maternity cases, valuable pioneer work was done by voluntary 
organisations in organising special schemes to help old people.’ 

The increasing power given to local authorities to extend the 
scope of the service under Circulars 179/44 and 110/46 issued by 
the Ministry of Health have now been brought together under 
Section 29 of the National Health Service Act. 

Gradually more comprehensive schemes have come into being 
under the direct administration of the local authority and the 
small schemes for old people have for the most part been handed 
over. 

The majority of local authorities which have made arrange- 
ments have appointed Domestic or Home Help Organisers for 
providing this service. A charge is made for the helper 
provided and is collected from those householders able to pay : 
those who cannot afford the charge are assessed and the whole or 
part cost is borne by the local authority. 

The scales of assessment vary considerably between one 
authority and another, but the County Councils Association and 
the Association of Municipal] Corporations are making certain 
recommendations for consideration by all local welfare authorities. 

It 1s, however, possible for local authorities to make arrange- 


L Some of these are described in “‘A Helping Hand,” Social Service, Dec., 1947. 
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ments with a voluntary body for this service, and the pioneer old 
people’s scheme in Plymouth, started in 1941, has now, since 
July 5th, 1948, become a general service which the Council of 
Social Service administers for the local authority. 

W.V.S. administer some hundred schemes for local authorities 
and have established short residential training courses for 
Domestic Help Organisers. 

Experience in the recruiting for this service has resulted in 
more domestic helps being found. For instance, as a recent writer 
on this subject has said... “ any advertisement issued should be 
on the lines of ‘Women willing to give a helping hand ° and not 
“Female Personnel Wanted.’ ” 

Old people, then, should be able to look for this help with the 
rest of the community and it is interesting to note that at a 
recent meeting of the National Association of Home Help 
Organisers it was stated that 7894 of the domestic help provided 
under the Act was given to old people and chronic invalids. 

The Old People’s Welfare Committee must, however, watch the 
local situation very carefully and make sure that the service is 
reaching those who need it. Special arrangements for old people 
will probably not generally prove to be necessary, but in one 
place, 1.e. Bristol, a precedent has been established for a supple- 
mentary scheme for old people and invalids. This scheme is 
described here in case a similar need should arise in other areas. 

In addition to the domestic help service administered direct by 
the local’ Health Authority, the Bristol City Council employ the 
Bristol Council of Social Service as their agent in carrying out a 
domestic help service for old people and chronic invalids. (This 
scheme under the title of Home Emergency Service had been 
operating since 1944 under the Council of Social Service). ‘The 
Bristo] Council of Social Service employs a full-time Organiser 
serving under a voluntary committee, which includes representa- 
tives of the Health Authority. Between eighty and ninety part- 
time domestic helps are employed and they deal with some 170 
cases each week. 

The majority of the old people helped are long-term cases and 
some have been assisted continuously for two years or more. The 
basis of help is normally from three hours a week, and, in the 
main, the helpers are engaged in cleaning. They also help with 
cooking, shopping, mending and in some cases work in vices shies 





2 ee Cartwright. “Home Helps—Their part in The Social Services” Medical 
Officer. 9th October, 1948. 
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tion with the District Nurses, by giving assistance in attending 
invalids. 

Some two-thirds of the householders provided with help receive 
the help free or pay part of the cost. Assessment 1s made by the 
Home Help Organiser and confirmed by the Assessment Com- 
mittee of the City Council. Each householder is supplied with 
a time sheet, which is completed weekly and forms the basis of 
the charge made and the wages paid to the helper. 

The charge made in Bristol to householders is 2/1d. an hour 
and the wages to helpers 1/8!4d. per hour: the difference is cal- 
culated to cover overheads of the Service. The Local Authority 
has undertaken, under Section 29 of the National Health Service 
Act, to refund to the Bristol Council of Social Service 2/1d. per 
hour in respect of cases given free help, and the agreed part 
payments for the help; any deficit at the end of a four week 
period is also paid by the Local Authority, who thus bear the 
full cost of this service. 

Domestic helpers are secured by advertisement, by personal 
contact and by recommendation from those already in the scheme. 
It has been possible i in this way to build up a thoroughly reliable 
staff, over a period of four years, who feel they are performing a 
definite social service and who take a pride in bringing comfort 
to the homes in which they work. All new helpers are inter- 
viewed, references are taken up and, if possible, they are visited 
in their own homes. 

Old people and invalids requiring help are referred from a 
number of sources, the Local Authority, National Assistance 
Board, Clergy, Old People’s Welfare Committee, and from time 
to time attention is drawn to the Service in the press. Each 
householder is visited when they apply for help and follow-u 
visits are made as frequently as staff and voluntary helpers allow. 
The Domestic Help service works in the closest co-operation with 
the scheme for friendly visitors, mobile meals and with the 
District Nurses. 

In conjunction with the scheme is run a panel of “sitters in” 
and a panel of attendants for invalids, willing to do night and 
day duty. 
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4, Meals 


Under Section 31 of the National Assistance Act a local 
authority may make contributions to the funds of any voluntary 
organisation whose activities consist in, or include the provision 
of recreation or meals for old people. Local Authority in this 
section includes all local authorities, i.e. County Councils, County 
Borough Councils, Urban or Rural District Councils, Metro- 
politan Boroughs, or the Common Council of the City of London 
(Section 33 (1) ). 

Paragraph 68 of the Circular 87/48, issued to Local Authorities 
by the Ministry of Health in June, 1948, states “The Minister 
hopes that authorities will use this power to foster the excellent 
work of this kind which is being done by voluntary bodies in 
many areas, and is confident that county councils will collaborate 
with county district councils with this object in mind.” 

Friendly visits often bring to light many needs, and one of the 
most common difficulties experienced by elderly people is that of 
getting sufficient food. They cannot manage to stand in queues 
and sometimes find the preparing and cooking of an adequate 
meal too much for them. If, therefore, there is felt to be a need 
for the provision of meals in their area, the Old People’s Welfare 
Committee should consider how best this can be provided. 

There are two experiments which have proved very helpful in 
many parts of the country: 1. that of taking a mid-day meal 
round to old and infirm people in their own homes, the “ Meals 
on Wheels” scheme, and 2. that of providing lunch clubs, Le. 
centres to which old people can come and obtain a good meal 


at a low price. 


1. MEALS ON WHEELS 

(a) Organisation 

It is sometimes possible to get the British Red Cross Society 
(who were the pioneers in this scheme) or the Women’s Voluntary 
Services to undertake the full responsibility for this service. In 
some areas, however, particularly in cities, where there are many 
old people who would benefit by this help, the need has been met 
by co-operative effort, among the voluntary societies. By this 
means it is possible to arrange for the van to go out every day 
in the week, and in some cases for more than one van to be 


provided. 
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(5) The Van 


It is not easy to acquire a suitable van, but vehicles have been 
obtained by application to the Ministry of ‘Transport, or from the 
Ministry of Supply. In one area an ex-N.A.A.}F.1. Canteen has 
been acquired. Occasionally the local authority may be able to 
loan a van, while in some places local firms interested in the 
welfare of old people are prepared to give much assistance. 


Ideally the van should not be too large because of maintenance 


costs and the difficulty of finding drivers. A shooting brake of 


about 10 h.p. is very cheap to run and quite suitable for the 
purpose, and can be driven by most drivers. 

In most cases the van is not a mobile canteen, it is an ordinary 
van in which special equipment can be carried but which can be 
used for other purposes in addition to the supply of meals. 
Organisations such as the British Red Cross Society and Women’s 
Voluntary Services are anxious to make full use of the vans and 
in some places both organisations run mobile library services in 
conjunction with the public libraries. Books are collected from 
the library and delivered once a week to the old people. 


(Cc) Maintenance 


Garage, maintenance and repairs are expensive items and one 
of the best ways in which the local authority can help is by 
providing garage accommodation. If it is not possible to arrange 
this, help can sometimes be obtained from a local firm or organi- 
sation interested in the work. 

In one place the mobile meals service is run from a garage 
which is part of the premises of an old people’s home managed 
by the Old People’s Welfare Committee. ‘This arrangement also 
has the advantage of providing cooking facilities on the spot. 

It 1s essential to obtain the backing of the local authority when 
making application for an allowance of petrol. 

(d) Equipment 

The best type of equipment is the Ascoli fuel-less heat-preserv- 
ing container.' Sometimes it is possible to get these on loan from 
a Civic Restaurant or from firms who specialise in making them. 
They are an expensive item to buy. ‘There are various firms who 
supply them, a list can be obtained from the Secretary, 
N.O.P.W.C. 

A wide range of inner pans can be built up into a variety of 
ayinbinktions for a varying number of needs. Containers cost 


L See plate II (2). 
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from £7 14 od. Metal plate rings are useful when delivering 
the meals. It is not easy to keep the food hot right up to the last 
customer, but even if the meal has to be heated up a little it 1s 
still much appreciated. The old people quickly learn to have 
warm plates ready when the van calls. 

There is also a non-thermo type of individual container,’ which 
can be transported in an ordinary car either by removing the 
back seat or in the boot. If these are packed in a hay box, or 
packed round with rugs and hot water bottles, the meals can be 
kept hot for a time. The individual container has to be left at 
the house and collected on the next visit and a double set has, 
therefore, to be in use. 

(e) Food 

The meals are usually cooked by and obtained from the British 
or Civic Restaurant of the local authority. Most local authorities 
are prepared to allow the required number of meals to be taken 
from the local restaurant at cost prices. This varies between 
sd. and 1/4d. for two courses. If there is no Civic Restaurant 
in the district meals can be cooked and sent out from a local 
café. ‘This, however, nearly always has to be at a higher cost. 
This will mean that the meal has to be subsidised to bring the 
service within the reach of those who need it most. 

Invalid foods for those on a special diet can sometimes be 
arranged with the Civic Restaurant, but as a rule special arrange- 
Gente must be made with a local hospital to carry meals from the 
diet kitchen. It should be possible to arrange this when the need 
is certified by a doctor or district nurse, e.g. in the case of 
diabetics or gastric patients. In London there are the Invalid 
Kitchens, 38, Balham High Road, $.W.12, who have branches in 
many parts of London specialising in providing food for invalids. 


(f} Staff 


When the “Meals on Wheels” scheme is provided by an organi- 
sation, the stafiing of the service is their responsibility, but in a 
co-operative scheme there will have to be one person who will be 
responsible for providing a rota of volunteers, who will recruit 
these from the organisations represented on the Old People’s 
Welfare Committee, and from individuals who may volunteer 
for this work. It is sometimes possible to arrange for one organi- 
sation to be responsible for one day and another for the ext 
and so on, but it is “usually” best Lot tiere to be one ‘perce to 





See plate I wh 
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whom reference may be made quickly in an emergency. Two 
helpers are needed, a driver and an assistant. In some places it 
has not been found possible to find a voluntary driver, and the 
local authority under the National Assistance Act (Section 31) 
have agreed to make it possible for a paid driver to be employed. 


The Chelsea Scheme 


In Chelsea a mobile scheme has been operating since 1945 to 
help to meet the needs of infirm and elderly people. To this 
scheme old people are introduced by relatives, district nurses, 
doctors, the Family Welfare Association and the local officers of 
the National Assistance Board, the final acceptance being deter- 
mined by the Old People’s Welfare Committee. Care is taken 
to ensure that those who need the service most are given first 
priority, and no distinction is made between the various income 
groups; inability to cook or shop, infirmity and old age being 
the only qualifications necessary. At least 7/8ths of the people 
served are those whose only income is the retirement pension. 

The London County Council through their Civic Restaurant 
(Londoners Meals Services) at Cheyne Walk, cook and supply the 
meals at 8d. for two courses. ‘T'wo mobile vans originally donated 
by the Colonies for A.R.P. purposes are used and staffed on 
Mondays by the Rotary Club, on Tuesdays by the W.V.S., 
Wednesdays and ‘hursdays by the B.R.C.S. These organisations 
provide their own helpers and drivers but rely on the Old 
People’s Welfare Committee for emergency assistance. The cost 
of maintaining the mobile van is met by the Old People’s Welfare 
Committee whose source of income is derived from voluntary 
contributions and the proceeds of dances organised in the Town 
Hall, the use of which is allowed by the Council at a special 
reduced rate. ‘he van is specially adapted to carry Ascoli fuel- 
less containers and a tea urn together with the necessary equip- 
ment. Overhead costs excluding the price of meal were 3d. per 
head in 1948. This was using two mobile units of 26 h. p. each 
which cost {200-£240 in insurance, petrol, tax and maintenance, 
running four days a week,' serving sixty meals a day. These 
units are rather high horse-power and a small van, i.e. 10 h.p. 
would be cheaper to run. 


2. Luncy CLuss 


Meals may be provided to old people in Clubs through a mobile 
meals service. The containers with the meals can be collected 


' Private cars are also used to deliver containers to the lunch club. 
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from the British Restaurant and left at the Club on the outward 
journey and picked up again by the van on its return. ‘The meals 
can be served at the Club by voluntary workers. This can be 
done very quickly if well managed and as many as sixty meals 
served in three quarters of an hour. Sometimes if facilities are 
not available at the Club the old people have to bring their own 
plates and cutlery but this is usually managed without difficulty. 

A Lunch Club has been running for some years in a neigh- 
bourhood of Woolwich where a large number of old people live. 
A room, adjacent to the British Restaurant, was made available 
by the Plumstead Methodist Central Hall and through the 
Women’s Voluntary Services, the Co-operative Women Guilds 
and the Churches, over thirty helpers formed a rota to give the 
necessary daily service. Membership of this Club is open to 
anyone of 65 years and over, and numbers more than two 
hundred ; every day between eighty and ninety members enjoy 
their mid-day meal and the friendship they find at the Club. 

Advantage can be taken of these meal services when distribut- 
ing Dominion food gifts sent for old people. 


3. OTHER RESTAURANTS 


In view of the need of making cheap meals available as widely 
as possible some Old People’s Welfare Committees have been 
able to persuade local restaurants to provide cheap good meals 
to old people on production of their pension books. This can 
only be achieved through local goodwill as the difference between 
the actual cost of the meal and the charge to the pensioners has 
usually to be borne by the restaurant. 

Such an arrangement can usually be made without difficulty 
with the local authority British or Civic Restaurant. 


Schemes such as the above are in operation in various parts of 
the country. [he appreciation expressed by the old people is both 
gratifying and distressing. Such schemes do more for their 
chents than supply them with a meal. They provide a regular 
link with the outside world, and an opportunity for many small 
welfare services, for example, in Chelsea the workers in cold 
weather make a point of collecting as many shillings as possible 
to give as small change to those old people who have to put a 
shilling in the meter. Although the helper on the van cannot 
stay herself to give the service required, yet she can bring back 
a message so that the necessary help can be sent from the proper 
source without delay. 








L See also pages 41 & 43. 








5. Clubs 


“T am living alone” said one old man, “I was desperately lonely; 
I had nothing to do and did not know how to put in my time. 
Now I spend most of every day in this club. ... I have made a 
lot of friends. This club means everything to me:”! 

Since the first edition of this Handbook (February, 1946) there 
has been a very rapid increase in the number of clubs started for 
old people. Remarks such as the one just quoted are frequently 
heard and prove the very great value of providing a centre to 
which old people (both men and women) can come to find com- 
panionship and help if they need it. 

If it is possible to provide club premises which are open every 
day, and which the old people regard as their own, there is no 
doubt that such premises will be much used and appreciated, 
particularly if it is possible to provide a good mid-day meal for 
the members (see above Chapter 4). It is, however, important 
to realise the great value of the work done by the club that 
can only meet once or twice weekly in loaned premises. The 
majority of clubs so far established are of this kind and have 
made all the difference to the lives of literally thousands of old 
people. 

Finance 

Under Section 31 of the National Assistance Act a_ local 
authority may make contributions to the funds of any voluntary 
organisation whose activities consist in, or include the provision 
of recreation, or meals for old people. Local Authority in this 
section includes all local authorities, i.e. County Councils, County 
Borough Councils, Urban or Rural District Councils, Metropollt- 
tan Boroughs, or the Common Council of the City of London. 
(National Assistance Act, Section 33 (1) ). 

Paragraph 68 of the Circular 87/48 issued to local authorities 
by the Ministry of Health in June, 1948, states “The Minister 
hopes that authorities will use this power to foster the excellent 
work of this kind which is being done by voluntary bodies in 
many areas, and is confident that county councils will collaborate 
with county district councils with this object in mind.”? 


' Old People—Report of a Survey Committee under the Chairmanship of 
B. Seebohm Rowntree, O.U.P., 1947, para. 230. 


See also Chapter 4, page 27. 
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PLATE II 


MAKING 








Educational toys devised from cotton reels and other scrap material. Above 
lub that in the making. Below packing for despatch. 


id have PACKING 








Men and women members can co-operate in craft activitie especially when 
money raising or service to others is the end in view. 


see page 40 








A great variety of small articles can be made 

from inexpensive materials easily and quickly 

by old people. These can be given as gifts to 

their friends or have a saleable value for 
Club Funds. 


PLATE IV 











Financial help is also available from voluntary sources; from 
The National Corporation for the Care of Old People (9, Mecklen- 
burgh Square, W.C.1) and from the National Old People’s 
Welfare Committee (26, Bedford Square, W.C.1). Enquiries may 
be made from either organisation. 


It is important that the members shall feel that the club 1s 
their own concern and not in any way a charity. For this reason 
most clubs have a membership fee of 2d. or 3d. per meeting 
which includes refreshments (unless the club is open every day 
when the amount varies ; see p. 41). The members themselves will 
enjoy giving an entertainment to bring in funds for the club, 
and they should be encouraged to be responsible, in part at any 
rate, for the expenses of It. 


It has not been found difficult in most places to raise money for 
a local club particularly when it has been started. Sometimes 
premises are loaned free of charge, and if they are furnished 
suitably only a small initial outlay is required but arrangements 
will probably have to be made for the payment of heating. 


Settlements, community centres, churches, co-operative societies, 
boys’ and mens’ clubs might be approached for the loan of their 
premises. Old people will want to use the club during the day 
time, particularly in the afternoon, and often premises which are 
in constant use during the evening are available during the day. 


The Club Room: and tits Equipment 


The position of the room is important: the club must be 
within easy reach of the homes of those for whom it is intended. 
The room should be if possible on the ground floor, and there 
must be adequate heating arrangements and facilities for pro- 
viding tea. 

Comfortable chairs (old people do not like very low ones) and 
small tables suitable for card games should be provided and 
arranged informally. Care should be taken to see that the room 
is attractive and homely and every organiser will have her own 
ideas for the arrangement of flowers, etc. Daily and illustrated 
papers, playing cards and other games should also be provided. 


The National Old People’s Welfare Committee strongly 
recommends that some kind of insurance policy should be taken 
out to cover those responsible for running old people's clubs. 
A special scheme has been arranged by the National Committee 
and full particulars can be obtained from the Secretary. 


fe 








Organisation 

The names of old people will be readily suppiied by local 
casework organisations, by local clergy of various denominations, 
oicers of the National Assistance Board, doctors, hospital 
almoners, district nurses and others visiting old people. ‘he local 
newspapers are often willing to insert a short paragraph to 
announce the opening of the club. Once the club has been 
launched, membership will soon grow as the members will be 
anxious to introduce their friends. An approximate age limit 
tor membership should be fixed: say over 60. ‘lhe club should 
be open to all old people in the district, who may wish to join, 
irrespective of creed or politics. Later it may become necessary 
to restrict the numbers for reasons of space ; then the possibility 
of opening a further club can be considered if the demand is 
great. 

It is a mistake to allow the membership to get too large as it 
destroys the personal and intimate nature of the club, but it is 
not always easy to find premises for another club and it 1s difh- 
cult to say no to those who so badly need companionship. Many 
clubs are, therefore, over 200 and more, but ideally (unless the 
club is a daily one) 100-150 is generally regarded as the desirable 
maximum, and many clubs are much smaller. 

Where possible residents in local Homes and ‘* Institutions ° 
should be invited to become members, as often the residents have 
nowhere to go when they go out and it makes all the difference 
if they have ‘their’ club to go to.! 

In Edinburgh members of one of the old people’s clubs “ ‘The 
Friendship Club” go regularly to the ‘Institution’ and play 
dominoes with the residents during the winter and bowls during 
the summer. A group of the residents visit the club for return 
matches. Many clubs are for both sexes, but in some places 
there have been separate clubs for men and women. ‘This is a 
matter for local decision. 

There should, of course, be no enquiries as to means or circum- 
stances and any case where an old person is in need should be 
dealt with outside the club, and, if possible, by a separate 
organisation. 

The club will gradually become a centre where advice and help 
may be sought. If the workers cannot always give the infor- 
mation themselves they will know where to find out what is 
required, or perhaps will direct the enquirer to the local 
Citizens’ Advice Bureau. 


i See page 23. 
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“ach club should have a committee of voluntary workers 
responsible for its organisation. Sometimes the responsibility of 
forming a club will be accepted by a Church congregation or by 
such or ‘ganisations as Rotary, Women’s Voluntary Services, British 
Red Cross Society, Women’s Citizens Associations, Itownswomen’s 
Guilds, Women’s Institutes, etc., etc., alternatively the Old 
People’s Welfare Committee can dnderiglte the responsibility. It 
is most desirable that clubs should not work in isolation, but that 
the organisers should come together in conference from time to 
time. The Old People’s Welfare Committee by forming a club 
committee can very often bring together not only the newly- 
formed clubs but also those that have been established for some 
time. 

Once a club is launched, however, and a membership 
established, it has been found in some districts that the 
members themselves like to form their own committee. ‘This 
should be encouraged but not forced upon the members. If the 
average age is rather high, it may be found that the old people 
prefer to have the club run for them; on the other hand where 
there are a good many active old people, members will enjoy 
forming their own committee and taking as much responsibility 
for the club as possible. A little guidance will be necessary in the 
early stages and the organisers will have to hold a watching brief 
to help and advise in case interest slackens or difficulties arise. It 
will be best to keep the number of committee members small, 
6 or 7 has been found to be a good number, and certainly not 
more than 12; these should be chosen by secret ballot and should 
then elect their own chairman and secretary by secret ballot. 
Committee members and officers should be elected on an annual 
basis. Such a committee has been formed at Burnley in 
Lancashire and in County Durham. (See page 42). 

It will be best to consult the members of the club about the 
name by which it is to be known. Many names are used at present 
such «.as .“Over. 60s ,. Grandfathers’, “Grannies”, “Darby 
and Joan” clubs, others prefer not so definite a label and the club 
is simply known as the “Woodland” club or by the name of the 
district. ‘This is an important matter and local groups will vary 
in their wishes. 


Activities 
Clubs should meet at least weekly, and usually more frequent 


meetings are appreciated. This will be a matter for the members 
to decide once the club is launched. 
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Members should find an informal atmosphere and an Oppor- 
tunity for a friendly chat over a cup of tea. Very often the 
members themselves will take it in turns to make the tea. In the 
early days of the club, however, voluntary helpers should be at 
hand to do this. Permits for refreshments can be obtained from 
the local Food Office. Voluntary workers should take it in turn 
to provide cakes or buns. Introductions will have to be made at 
first until the members get to know each other, and groups 
encouraged to play cards or other games. Gradually other 
activities can be introduced: old people enjoy community singing, 
and an entertainment, such as a concert by school glee choirs, 
performances by dramatic clubs, by schools of dancing, etc., can 
be arranged. Young people will enjoy providing an entertainment 
or a party for the club, and old people are usually very good and 
appreciative audiences. 


Work for other organisations should be encouraged, e.g. for the 
women, knitting children’s clothes, for the men, toy making. This 
gives an interest outside their own circle. Later on members may 
like to give an entertainment themselves, either to provide money 
for the club funds or in aid of a local charity. Outings in summer 
to private gardens or parks are greatly enjoyed: a list of private 
gardens that are open for the public in various parts of the country 
during the summer is issued by the Queen’s Institute of District 
Nursing. These outings for old people must be arranged with care 
and proper transport provided and it is now possible to hire buses 
for this purpose. Careful plans must be made in advance for 
catering arrangements and some provision made in case it should 
be wet. As the object of the outings is to give a change, an 
expedition to the sea is therefore very attractive for old people 
who are living in a town or in the country, while those living by 
the sea will enjoy a visit to a nearby town. 


A special party or entertainment at Christmas time or on the 
anniversary of the opening of the club is often eagerly looked 
forward to, and talked about for a long time afterwards. This can 
be arranged by the club members themselves or in some cases a 
group of individuals will be glad to give the old people special 
pleasure in this way. 


As well as daily and illustrated papers a lending library 1s 
usually appreciated and copies of books should not be difficult to 
obtain. ‘These must, however, be in good clear type. Some clubs 
have made arrangements with the local cinema for a certain 
number of free seats. These are shared out on a rota system. A 
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e Ven af club badge which can be issued to members who have attended a 
Make the, certain number of meetings has proved very popular in some 
Nelper a places. Arrangements are being made for the issue of a national 
badge to members of old people's clubs who would like to wear 
be one. 
0 bey Films 


An occasional 16 m.m. film show adds greatly to the social life 
of club or Home. It is not difficult to arrange, whether in town or 
country, and the expense, contrary to general belief, 1s no longer 
prohibitive. 

As the performance will normally be of a non-public nature, 
its exemption from Entertainment Tax makes it at once an 
attractive proposition to the many commercial companies who 
today operate mobile cinema circuits. If, in addition, it 1s 
possible to link the performance with another already held 
nearby—say at a Youth Club or Community Centre the same 
i aan eveninge—the chances of being able to negotiate satisfactory terms 

» MIO with the exhibitor will be good. 


The advantage of contracting with one of the larger firms lies 


AUDES in mainly in the standards of showmanship and technical pro- 
as Us Ot ficiency assured, but in other respects the service offered by the 





§ parts of tt smaller exhibitor, to whom the locality (and possibly the club 
Institute ot li itself) are already well known, will be just as satisfactory. It 
¢ arranced i! should, however, be ascertained at the outset that the “one man” 
possible to hit: cinema company has spare equipment to bring into use should 


vade in adv any component fail. Otherwise, under present conditions, a 
ide in cast 8 disappointing break in a film season may continue for several 
weeks. A useful list of 16 m.m. film exhibitors may be had on 
vive for oi application to the British Film Institute, 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
cre” London, W.C.1. 
wk The possibility of running a self-sufficient Film Circle, with 
bought, hired or borrowed equipment, should not be overlooked. 
The National Council of Social Service will be pleased to advise 
on the purchase of projectors—sound projectors cost upwards of 
£150—while the British Film Institute will provide addresses of 
hirers. Hired equipment tends to be expensive (seldom less than 
{2 a week) unless taken for a long period. The first step is for 
the club or Home to enquire Sits the local education authority 
ibe whether apparatus can be made available at little or no charge 
| Oe at from a nearby school. Only if this fails should the possibilities 
ano of borrowing from a private owner be explored; equipment in 
ry private hands is seldom in constant use and owners are often 
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willing to lend and even operate their projectors for the enjoy- 
ment of audiences of this kind. 

Where the responsibility for the film-shows rests on the club 
or Home itself, careful attention should be paid to the choice of 
films to be shown. It is desirable that one particular person 
should be asked to attend to this, keeping himself informed of 
new film releases and especially noting and drawing on the large 
number of “commercially sponsored” films available ; often these 
may be borrowed for the cost of carriage only, yet they are well 
made and afford highly valuable entertainment. A list of sources 
of such films is obtainable from the British Film Institute, while 
an excellent catalogue is also to be had from the Central Film 
Library, South Kensington, London, 8.W.7, of many hundreds 
of “oeneral interest” films costing never more than half-a-crown 
to hire. It will be seen from the following sample programme 
that the carefully planned film-show is today within the reach 
of all: — 


(i) a film magazine from the Petroleum Film Bureau. free 
(11) a travel film from the French Film Delegation. free 
(11) a light instructional film from the Central Film 
Library. tree 
(iv) a cartoon (various libraries). approx. 5/- 
(v) a short comedy film. from 5/- 


WELFARE WorkK AND PERSONAL SERVICE 

Chiropody 

If it is possible to make arrangements for chiropody through 
the club it is a service that can bring great relief to many people. 
The following scheme has been arranged by the Liverpool Old 
People’s Welfare Committee and is given as an example. 

Arrangements were made with the Foot Hospital for three 
pensioners to be seen by special appointment and at a special 
cost according to means, but which is usually between 3d. and 1/- 
on two days every week. Five clubs which are on the direct tram 
route have availed themselves of this opportunity. 
| Another club which was anxious to have such a service was too 
tar from the Foot Hospital, but a qualified chiropodist goes out 
to the club at intervals and gives treatment there. He does not 
take any payment for his services, and the old people’s contri- 
butions go towards their club expenses. This club has a good 
bathroom, and, therefore. reasonable facilities for treatment. — 
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Chiropody is now available at the Old People’s Home under 
the same conditions. 

It is interesting to note that at first the organisers had con- 
siderable difficulty 1 in persuading the members to avail themselves 
of this service, but after a few had been there was no difliculty at 
all. Some of the old people had been limping for years and had 
no idea that their bad feet could be cured. 

A list of local branches of the Society of Chiropodists has been 
issued to the Secretaries of Regional Old People’s Welfare Com- 
mittees (see page 107). Local Committees are advised to make 
use of this information. 


Visitin g the Sick 


One of the best features of clubs for old people is the oppor- 
tunity that arises naturally for the members to make friends and 
do things for each other in a normal neighbourly way. Friend- 
ships made at the club lead to visits to each other in their own 
homes, and many little services are done for mutual comfort. 
If a club member misses a meeting, a visit should be paid and 
generally it will be found that he or she is ill. Then the club 
will see that visits are continued and the invalid is properly 
looked after. Many clubs have small sick funds from which they 
buy flowers or fruit for those members who may have to go to 
hospital. Arrangements can be made so that the home or room 


is clean and ready when the invalid is due to return. 


Sitters In 


The members of one old people’s club have organised their own 
“ sitters in’ system, and the members are prepared to go and sit 
with invalids, or spend the night with those that are ill. They 
are also willing “to mind the baby” and allow a young married 
ep to go out to a cinema. In this way it is possible for older 
people to help the community, and to gain much contentment 
from doing so. 


Non-attendin g Mem bers 


Many of the members will know of solitary invalids who can- 
not get to the club and will be prepared to take them magazines. 
Some clubs have a special membership for those who cannot 
attend meetings but are kept in touch with the club’s activities by 
frequent visits. 

The following notes on some clubs already in existence may 
prove useful. 


J 








Clubs in connection with Hospitals 


The Welfare Department of St. Thomas's Hospital, London, 
has organised a club for lonely old people who have been out- 
patients at the hospital. Some come from a considerable distance 
but they are very regular in attending the weekly afternoon 
meetings. The members spend most of “the meeting working at 
various handicrafts by means of which they raise a gina le 


sum for different charitable causes. During the war the club 
formed a vigorous war savings group. Towards the end of most 


of the meetings some ‘diversion Is provided in the form of a talk, 
film show, etc.. but it is difficult to persuade the members to relax 
from their work. 


Clubs on New Estates 


In a number of places, e.g. Nottingham and Watling, Middle- 
sex, where there is already a community centre, a room which is 
used for other purposes in the evening can sometimes be made 
available for an old people’s club during the afternoon. This is 
excellent for the old people living on the estate as they will not 
have far to come. As the numbers may be small such an arrange- 
ment may overcome the expense of renting a room and equipment 
already in the community centre 1s often loaned. It is to be hoped 
that as new housing estates are built in the future and community 
centres established, these old people’s clubs may develop. 


Oxford 


In Oxtord the first club was started in Rosehill Community 
Centre and in 1944 three clubs in different parts of the city were 
established by the Old People’s Welfare Committee with the 
co-operation of the British Red Cross Society. One of these clubs 
meets at the Headquarters of the B.R.CS., the others in a Church 
hall and in an adapted hut. All these Oxford clubs are linked 
together through the Old People’s Welfare Committee and mem- 
bers may go to any or all of the clubs. Meetings are arranged 
twice week ly on different days of the week. ‘There is no member- 
ship fee but members pay id. for tea and cake, etc. Other cities 
have also arranged a similar interchange system. Members have 
been encouraged to knit for the services and undertake mending 
for the local hospitals. The members themselves asked to have a 
collection box so that they might make contributions to the 
B.R.C.S. funds. 

Sheffield 


he Shefheld Council of Social Service was formerly respon- 
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sible in conjunction with the Friends Allotments Committee for 
the scheme of allotments for the unemployed. The scheme is now 
being applied for the benefit of the wives of serving men and re- 
tirement pensioners. The latter have responded enthusiastically. 
Advice is given regarding cultivation and implements ; fertilisers 
and seeds are provided at special prices. In some cases the help 
of young people has been enlisted to do the heavy digging for the 
old people. 


Special Clubs. 


In some towns special clubs for old men known as Veterans’ 
Clubs, Grandfathers’ Clubs and Clubs federated to the Sons of 
Rest organisation have been doing good work for many years. 
The Sons of Rest originated in Birmingham from the meeting 
together of a few old men in an ancient cab shelter used as a 
bowls pavilion in Handsworth Park. The Parks Committee 
helped this movement which has now grown to large dimensions 
not only in Birmingham but also in other towns. 


Datty CLUBS 


Darby and Joan Club, London 


This club was started in 1942 for old age pensioners of whom 
there are about 3,000 in a certain Parliamentary Division, 
London. The object of the Club is to “dispel loneliness, get the 
old people out more frequently and provide a _— where they 
will get a warm welcome and meet people of their own age and 
also younger people who will be prepared to assist them.” It is 
also designed to overcome the difficulties of catering which it is 
realised is a hard task for old people under present conditions. In 
addition the old people can obtain advice in regard to their 
pensions and other problems. 


A large house with a delightful garden is open daily from 
11.0 a.m. until 5.0 p.m. The house has been fitted up very comfort- 
ably and Hane are various lounges, rest rooms, recreation rooms, 
bathrooms for men and women and a library. ‘There is a well 
equipped kitchen and a two-course dinner is served at a charge of 
od. ea is also provided durin 


g the afternoons at a small charge. 
This includes light refreshments such as sandwiches. 


The local W.V.S. has organised the stafiing and running of 


the Club and some of their So attend regularly to serve the 
meals. The management is in the hands of an Executive Com- 
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mittee of representative citizens. A Committee of members has 
been formed to organise whist drives and other amusements. 

The members have organised their own handicrafts working 
party and sell their work on behalf of the club funds. The loca] 
cinema and theatre provide a certain number of free places every 
day. 

I'wo comments are enlightening, one from the oldest member, 
a 94 year-old-man “Don’t you wish you were 60 so that you could 
join the Club too?” and from another member “A year ago | 
didn’t seem to have a friend in the whole of Streatham, then ] 
joined this Club and now I have hundreds ! ”’ 


Old People’s Centre, Burnley, ‘Lancs. 

This is a very vigorous club for “over sixties” opened in 
October 1942. A hall on the ground floor is rented at £39 per 
annum plus rates from a Working Men’s Club. Equipment has 
been purchased. 

The Centre was made known to “ over sixties ” by means of 
printed posters displayed in the offices of the Assistance Board and 
Public Assistance Committee and the National Federation of Old 
Age Pensions Association. The Assistance Board Officers also 
took round notices on their visits to supplementary pensioners. 
The first meeting was advertised in the Press and over 70 people 
attended. ‘here is now a membership of about 300 and a daily 
attendance of about 7s. 

The Centre is open daily from 9.30 a.m.-9.30 p.m. 

There is a membership fee of 1d. per week and a small charge 
is made for refreshments, i.e. tea, cake or biscuits, etc. 


From the beginning a House Committee of members has been 
responsible for the daily running of the club. The members are 


elected at the annual meeting of the Centre. his Committee is 
responsible for collecting members’ fees and arranging entertain- 
ments. such as concerts, etc. The club has its own wireless and 
piano. The Old People’s Welfare Committee hold a watching 
brief over the Centre, but interfere as little as possible. The old 
people enjoy running the Centre themselves and like to have the 
responsibility tor it. The Centre is used by old people of many 
types, including those who have had some educational advantages. 


West Hartlepool, County Durham 


In West Hartlepool the Old People’s Welfare Committee were 
fortunate in obtaining at a reasonable rent. premises which had 
originally been used as a Sunday School. These consist of three 
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rooms on the ground floor and a large hall with a serving hatch 
on the first floor. There are lavatory tacilities on the ground floor, 
and a bathroom with a good supply of hot water. This latter 
is very popular with the men. 

The club is open every day, except Sunday, from 9.30 a.m. to 
g pm. There is a membership subscription of 1d. a week and 
approximately 170 men and 130 women are members. 

The Old People’s Welfare Committee by means of grants and 
local donations provided the initial equipment, but the members 
themselves have ably accepted the responsibility of maintenance. 
There are two Committees elected by ballot, one of women and 
the other of men, who are responsible for the work of their 
separate sections and jointly form the management committee 
for the whole club. The Old People’s Welfare Committee hold 
a watching brief for the club and the Secretary is the Club’s, 
President. ‘The activities include cards, dominoes, darts with com- 
petitions among the members and with other local clubs. ‘There 
is a club library with a club member acting as Librarian. There 
are discussions, lectures, whist drives, etc. A very successful 
chrysanthemum show was held recently. 


The Good Companions, Torquay 


The Old People’s Welfare Committee of the Torquay Council 
of Social Service have rented for {50 per annum a large hall with 
a stage, smaller lounge and fitted kitchen belonging to a Church. 
This club is open every day, except Sunday, from 11 a.m. to 
4.30 p.m. Canteen facilities supply light refreshments through- 
out the day at cost price. The club has a tobacco licence and 
can supply tobacco and cigarettes at the special reduced rate for 
pensioners’ tokens. A steward is employed at £5 a week. On 
Tuesday and Friday cooked meals are supplied and in co- 
operation with the W.V.S. some meals are also taken from the 
club to old people in their homes. 

The membership is approximately 300 and the subscription is 
2/- per annum payable quarterly. The members elect their own 
advisory committee, which is represented on the Management 
Committee appointed by the Old People’s Welfare Committee. 
Every Thursday there is a handicrafts class and from time to 
time demonstrations are given by a member of the staff of 
St. Loyes College, Exeter. The aim of this class is to revive and 
foster the skill that the old folk have once possessed and also, 
where they express the wish, to teach simple new crafts. 
Prepared work is taken to invalids so that although not present 
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at the class they may feel part of the club. For the “not so 
handy ” simple work is devised, i.e. unravelling wool, unpicking 
and cutting up materials for stuffing toys. Work may be taken 
home so that long evenings may be happily filled. 

The old people may buy in what they have made at cost price 

r else the work is put into stock for sale. A erant has been 
received from the County Education Authority for this work. 

The club was started by means of a legacy of £250. The cost 
of maintenance Is approximately £350 per annum. ‘The premises 
are sub-let in the ae to an Operatic and Dramatic Society 
who pay rent and so help the club’s finances. 


Edinburgh. Occupational Classes 


As it has not been found possible to persuade any of the old 
people’s clubs to tackle handicraft on their own, the Old People’s 
Welfare Council path ap the Education Authority and classes 
especially for old people are being held in different parts of the 
city. The Education Authority is paying for the teachers and 
has waived the customary fee to the old people. The classes 
are:—a handicraft class for old ladies; a percussion band, which 
is proving very popular with the men; and a woodwork class, 
attended by a small but keen group of men, including two from 
the “Institution.” The old people who are taking advantage of 
this experiment come from different parts of the city, and belong 
to different clubs. The Old People’s Welfare Council hope that 
in this way other members may get interested and that even- 
tually there will be occupations in each club. 
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6. Occupational Interests 


Every normal aged person needs to live a full and happy life. 
It is quite natural that this should be so and it is helpful if 
personal preferences and customary activities can be maintained 
for as long as possible. Encouragement of the creative element 
helps to delay infirmity and introduces new sources of social and 
personal interest. 

It is essential that old people should retain a feeling of useful- 
ness and a sense of being welcome as members of an ordinary 
community. For this reason young people can play an import- 
ant part in introducing craft activities, either to individuals or to 
groups of old people who may, perhaps for the first time in their 
lives, have leisure to enjoy themselves in this way. 

Occupational interests should be voluntary, and a similarity in 
their way of approaching this subject makes it easy for the young 
and old to come together. Sympathetic understanding and 
gentle encouragement are more necessary than high qualifications 
or specific instruction, the aim being gradually to include those 
not yet interested. It is generally a that 4 friendly easy 
attitude in presentation helps to dispel the idea of associating 
crafts with work, and creates a happy environment in which a 
great variety of useful and recreational occupations may be 
arranged and undertaken by the old people themselves. Small 
inter-club exhibitions help to stimulate interest and where prac- 
ticable group work is useful, especially if money raising or service 
to others is the end in view. 


Some suggestions follow which may be tried out by individuals 
or by those helping groups of old people to find their own means 
of self- “expression. 

A great variety of crafts are within the capacity of old people 
and include: — 


Paper Work and Scrapbooks. Sott Toy making. 


Nature Craft. Toys of Wood and Tins. 
Rafha and Rush Work. Leatherwork. 

Seagrass and Cane Work. Rugmaking. 

Wool Work and Knitting. Sunple Painting. 
Embroidery and Needle crafts. Light Woodwork. 
Tatting and Netting. Flower Making. 


Simple Weaving. 
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TREASURE OR SCRAPBOOKS. Any creative work gains further 
interest if required for a definite purpose. Treasure or Scrapbooks 
for instance, destined for the children’s ward of a nearby hospital 
will take on an added importance, or one illustrating any indi- 
vidual hobby could be circulated to infirm old people. Made of 
strong brown paper, edges and corners need reinforcing, and the 
cover made extra thick in order to withstand wear and tear. 
Good paste, scissors, paints, inks, coloured papers will be required 
and pictures, drawings and coloured advertisements from papers 
and magazines. 

[t is interesting if the pages can be decorated by arranging and 
pasting in these scraps around a theme or story. This can be 
made up for the purpose by a group of old people on the 
principle of a game of consequences. Large capital letters col- 
lected day by day from press advertisements make splendid 
alphabets which can be illustrated and coloured. Old Christmas 
cards made into little booklets also make delightful gifts for 
young children. Sets of animals, flowers, buildings, quotations, 
stamps, people, can be used in a similar way or can be turned 


into inexpensive games of the Happy Family variety. 


DEsIGNs. Paper folding, and cutting into shapes can be used to 
make designs for rugs, book covers, cushions, lampshades and 
many other things. 


Diaries. Written descriptions of unusual holidays, or of Club 
activities can be undertaken, and _ illustrated by postcards or 
snapshots. An inland Club could exchange such a book with one 
made by a group on the sea coast. 


NATURE CRAFT. This can include the arrangement of flowers, 
collection of hedgerow fruits, fir cones, making of miniature 
gardens in pots or window boxes or collecting information about 
any of these things. It is a good plan to introduce this subject 
during walks or outings, and a talk or simple demonstration on 
floral arrangements given by an expert will give added interest. 
Fir cones, nuts and dried seed vessels will often suggest amusing 
birds or animals by their shape. These may be decorated 
artistically with paint and used as buttonhole novelties. 


RAFFIA, This is cheap, easily obtainable and may be used in a 
variety of ways. Interesting results can be obtained by decorative 
stitchery on canvas, hessian or similar material using a tapestry 
needle. Aprons, bags, belts, hats, table mats are all suitable for 
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trimming by this means. Card shapes may also be covered with 
rafha, sicher by wrapping it round tightly or using buttonhole 
stitch. Small dish mats, trays, bags, etc., may be made by cover- 
ing card milk tops, and small bowls may be made on a card 
shape resembling a wheel, with the spokes bent upwards as the 
weaving proceeds. Ratha can be dyed quite easily if coloured 
ratha is . dinienlt to obtain. Commercial dyes may be used; the 
rafha should be well shaken and dried before using. 


SEAGRASS. ‘This may be used for simple weaving either on stool 
or chair seats, or mats (similar to cocoa matting) may be made on 
improvised looms, using seagrass for both warp and weft. 
Combined with cane seagrass makes useful baskets and waste 
paper holders. Rush baskets are easier for tired fingers to 
manipulate. Rushes may also be woven into mats. 


KnittTinc. Knitting and other methods of using woo] are popular 
with old people, the great advantage being that every degree of 
skill can be catered for, from the beginner to the expert. Macrame 
Twine and cotton threads can also be used for some of the knit- 
ting and crochet methods. Jerseys, bedjackets, gloves, scarves, caps 
and berets, squares for rugs, Afghan shawls, slippers, hot bottle 
covers, are only a few of the articles that could be made. Many 
leaflets of directions are on the market. The simple method of 
making cords by finger knitting, or the old fashioned corking (or 
French knitting) will usually appeal to men—Cords made in this 
way with rug wool, finished with tassels make excellent dressing 


gown girdles, and other finishings. 


Wool embroidery and flowers can form the basis of many small 
articles for personal adornment and are useful for bazaars or 


other money-making efforts. 


Usinc A SEWING MACHINE: Many old people like using a sewing 


machine and a variety of attractive articles such as bags, cushions, 


aprons, belts, children’s reins can be made from webbing as well 
as from remnants of almost any tabric.. « Bias binding is another 


useful material for decorating and strengthening small machined 
articles, such as tray cloths, chair backs, and felt which does not 
fray and is economical in use, is very suitable for appliqué work 
and for making slippers. 


Sttk EMBROIDERY. A most popular form of decoration, silk 
embroidery gives great scope for the use of colour, and richness of 
texture can be obtained by a varied use of only a very few stitches. 
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Interesting designs may be made by cutting out circles and leaf 
shapes In paper and arranging these in sprigs and bouquets to 
suit oneself. A study of eines in gardens or pictures will give 
ideas tor the arrangement of colours. One old lady remembered 
the flowers she had. seen at Kew Gardens and chose colours which 
expressed her impressions of a memorable day spent there. 
Transfers are obtainable at all good shops for those who preter 
not to venture forth without one. 


TATTING AND NettTinc. These are both crafts which deserve to be 
revived. Attractive lace edgings and darned insertions may be 
made and string can be used for netting if a coarse article such 
as a shopping bag is needed. 


WeEavING. Weaving is a crait which, in a simple form will appeal 
to some old people ; weaving on cardboard or on simple looms is 
easy of achievement but the more elaborate kinds involving much 
threading of warp are apt to be trying and should be avoided 
except For those with previous experience. Ratha, wool, string, 
strips of coloured rag, rug wool are all suitable materials for the 
weft, string or some other strong thread such as dish cloth yarn 
can form rhe warp. Darning patterns on coarse material, e.g. dish- 
cloths, is another easy Fates of weaving, and weaving on ieten 

threads (Danish Darning) produces beautiful results if coloured 
threads are used. 


Dotis AND Dott Dressinc. Both are a source of joy to young 
and old. A simple stuffed doll with embroidered face may become 
this or that personage to the old lady who creates it. Old people 
have long memories to draw upon in producing costumes of a past 
age and in many cases have the time to give to the necessary 
detail. A number of old people could dress a group of dolls to 
represent a past important event, giving pleasure to themselves 
and providing an interesting record for the present generation. 
The pipe cleaner type of doll with painted face is great fun to 
make and some old people like to make clothes for a bought 
doll as presents for children. 


GLOVE Puppets. These are amusing, and easily and cheaply made 
aap only newspaper, stiff paste, a little paint or enamel anda 

ew pretty scraps of material for clothes. A visitor who could talk 
nd fly about them and demonstrate the method of making them 
would be most welcome following a short performance with 
2 or 3 characters. (The British Puppet Model Theatre Guild, 


The Guardship, Church St., Chiswick, W.4, will supply names). 
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Simple stuffed dolls may 
become this or that 
personage to the _ old 
ladies who create them. 
Here are Queen Victoria 
and a charming bride. 


PLATE V 








Glove Puppets are 
fun to make. Heads 
from pulped news- 
paper can be model- 
led or painted. 





PLATE VI 


Simple processes such as plaiting, knotting, corking, already known to many 
old people, have made these useful and attractive articles. 
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This group of articles includes a choker necklace of twine in corking, plaited 
rag rug and table mats, coiled oval of Sizal string and knotted doormat 0} 


coir rope. 





PLATE VII 





This beautiful rug was made by a member of an Old Folks Club. It is worked 


with coloured wools over string and is similar in character to Sudanese 
Rafhla work. 








Some interesting results in painting 
by women members of an old people's 
club. 


SRA CL AS 


A variety of toys trom odds and ends 
have proved Interesting and easily 
managed by both men and women. 
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These two 
carried out 1n 
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weaving 
methods 
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PLATE VIII 





designs are 
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rug making. 
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Sort Toys. Animals and other toys may be made of felt, wool, 
fur, and other scraps. Good patterns are on the market. Most old 
people love games and the making of some simple and amusing 
trifle can often be incorporated with these. One laughter pro- 
voking game consists of giving each person an old-fashioned 
clothes peg, scissors, some coloured scraps of material, paper and 
thread, and a crayon or pencil. Within a time limit a doll has 
to be made, given a face and dressed to represent a given word, 
“New Look,” or anything else suitable. The clothes may be 
sewn or tied on. Finally, a group of all the dolls could receive 
votes for the best, and so on. 


Old People in Residential Homes 


It is sometimes found that such groups may include an ex- 
professional woodworker, tailoress or other skilled person who 
would be willing to share their knowledge with others. 


Old People living alone, or lonely through infirmity 


Many old people like to take their own time and work things 
out for themselves. One or two simple though beautiful things 
taken and left for a time with those cut off from Club activities 
would serve to help and encourage them, especially if a few 
simple directions and hints for variation could accompany them. 


Suggested Activities for Men 

Light Woodwork 

Gardens and Miniature Gardens 

Carved Dolls and Plywood Figures (Dutch Peg Top Doll). 

Puppets (stage for same, as Punch and Judy). 

Seagrass and Webbing Stool Tops 

Rafha and Cane Work 

Jigsaw Puzzles (of Plywood using good simple pictures). 

Model Making (of scraps, buildings, harbours, railways, etc.) 

Modelling (plasticine, cement, pyruma). 

Pottery (coiled clay ware, these could be fired if near a kiln). 

Rug Making 

Toy Making (cotton reels and empty tins, scrap wood and 
match boxes). 
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Summing Up 

The foregoing ideas have already been used with great pleasure 
and profit. Many other ideas for handwork may be found jn 
special publications, or articles in teaching and other papers and 
periodicals, and the resourceful leader or organiser can utilize 
these to meet current needs and varying capabilities of the aged. 
Books of a more solid kind often give interesting facts on the 
history and information on the development of a craft. Excerpts 
from these may be woven into a short and interesting talk to pave 
the way for further investigation into the subject another time. 

It will be readily seen that whilst improvement is always a 
desirable aim, mere technical perfection alone will not satisfy. 
Instruction will be eagerly received from any friendly and sympa- 
thetic person to whom the old people feel they can turn with 
confidence. 

Patience, good humour and adaptability are mecessary and 
these together with a deep desire to give a real chance of happi- 
ness in their leisure years should ensure success. 

Further individual and general help and advice’ may be 
obtained from the Crafts Advisory Officer of the National Council 
of Social Service or The Secretary of the National Old People’s 
Welfare Committee, at 26 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 


i Se > ‘ : (2 23 r - 306 "y 
ee also the Bibliography, page 113. 
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7. Housing 


In the past insufficent attention has been paid to the needs of 
old people in regard to housing. Old people can lead independent 
lives in their own homes up to an advanced age if carefully 
planned dwellings can be made available, at suitable rents within 
their resources. Independence in their own homes with their own 
cherished possessions is very dear to old people and proper housing 
provision combined with home helps and possibly communal 
meals will go far to make this the happy solution for a great 
number of elderly people. 


Housing accommodation for old people must form part of the 
housing schemes of every local authority. Under present legis- 
lation it is permissive but not compulsory for local authorities 
to make this provision. 


The Old People’s Welfare Committee through the Old People’s 
Clubs and their general welfare work can study the local position 
and assist the local authority in estimating the right percentage 
oi dwellings needed for old people. Such a ratio can only be 
determined locally, because so much depends on the amount of 
suitable provision already in the district, and also on the age 
grouping in any particular place. 


The building of bungalows and flats for old people should 
gradually become more practicable as the leeway on family 
housing is made up. It is hoped that local authorities will 
provide a higher proportion of accommodation for old people 
than at present, otherwise the housing position of the old will 
become increasingly serious because of the rising proportion of 
old people in the population. The following figures are 
significant. 


It was stated by the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Health in 1938 that out of the 214 million houses built since 
the first world war only approximately 29,600 dwellings for old 
people had been built by the local authorities, ice. only 1% of 
the dwellings provided since 1919 were specifically designed for 
old people, who at that time constituted 1094 of the population. 
Old people, i.e. those of pensionable age, today in 1949 constitute 
13.5% of the population. Although the number of dwellings had 
increased to 48,800 by September, 1939, and approximately 
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9,154 one-bedroom! dwellings have been built between 1945 and 
the end of December 1948, there 1S still a wide discrepancy 
between the pace of building and the increasing numbers of the 
ageing. It should be remembered that a family dwelling will 
accommodate four or five people, whereas one for the aged at the 
most two people. 

Some housing authorities have realised that housing the aged 
in suitable dwellings can, by releasing other accommodation, also 
help with the housing of families. For instance the Hornse 
Borough Council have built 34 cottages of one room with large 
bed alcove with window kitchenette and bathroom. The tenants 
are as follows:—6 have left houses with 6 rooms, 11 have left 
houses with 5 rooms, 11, houses with 4 rooms, 4, houses with 3 
rooms, the other two tenants lost their houses through bombing. 

These figures show that this accommodation not only brings 
extra comfort to the older people at an economic rent, but in 
addition releases houses which can be used for families. 


Location 


It is essential that old people should not be segregated from the 
rest of the community, but that dwellings should be included as 
part of the general housing. This will prevent the feeling of 
loneliness and isolation from which the aged tend to suffer. It is 
a mistake to plan old people’s dwellings all together round a 
square or in a separate cul-de-sac, as the comings and goings of 
their younger neighbours are a source of great interest to old 
people. 

The Minister of Health said? :—‘“I hope that old people will 
not to be asked to iive in colonies of their own; after all, they do 
not want to look out of their windows on endless processions of 
funerals of their friends :; they also want to look on processions 
of perambulators ... . therefore I hope that local authorities will 
arrange their schemes in that fashion.” 

The site chosen should be on level ground, it should be 
sheltered and sunny and it must take account of the fact that old 
people spend much time indoors. It is particularly important 
that the dwelling should be near post office, churches, shops, 
cinemas, and bus routes because old people cannot walk great 


distances. (See plates I and XXI). 

+ The number of one-bedroom dwellings included in tenders approved by the 
Ministry of Health from the end of the war up to 3lst December, 1945 was 
17,775. It should be noted that these dwellings will not necessarily be 
occupied by old people. 

4 Hansard 17/10/45. 
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Design 

Housing for old people does not differ in fundamentals from 
that needed by younger members of the community but there are 
important details of design which make the difference between 
good and bad accommodation. ‘These details are elaborated below. 

Plans are available in the Housing Manual issued by the 
Ministry of Health and Ministry of Works (see Bibliography 
p- 111). Plans illustrating different features are given on 


plates [X-XII. Note in particular— 


(1) ) Warmth 1s ver y essential and a row ot dwellings 1 is Warmer 
than a semi-detached dwelling and has the advantage of lower 
COST. 


(2) Accommodation should vary. All old people do not want 
the same things: those who have friends or relatives will want 
to have a iccond bedroom for a visitor. Others will find that the 
second bedroom means more work and is too expensive. ‘The 
Royal ner of Physicians go so far as to say that all houses for 


old people should have not less than two bedrooms. A more 


practical] ams einai is that one or two extra bedrooms should be 
provided on the estate for the temporary use of relatives or friends 
visiting the old people. 

The bed recess such as shown on plate IX is suitable for a 
single person and has the advantage of a minimum change of 
temperature from day to night. It is important that the recess 


should be of good size and have a window. Otherwise it will not 


be possible to Take the bed comfortably and mes the recess clean. 
Plate % is suitable for a couple, or for a single person who is 
capable of looking after a separate bedroom. 
Plates XI and | XU caters for two friends who can share the 
expense of rent and heating. It is also suitable for an elderly 


person who has a relation living in the house. 


(3) Che following details are important :— 

Good planning for the delivery of fuel. Storage space 
should be provided inside or under cover so that it is 
unnecessary for the householder to go out of doors in bad 
weather. 

If possible fuel bins capable of taking 3-5 cwt. of fuel should 
be provided. 


(11) Adequate heating is most necessary for the aged. It should 
be noted that old people do not like gas or electric fires in 
the living room and an open grate should be provided. 
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(iii) It is not desirable that the front door should open directly 
into the living room. A small hall or porch avolds draughts 
and gives ereater privacy. 

(iv) Indoor sanitation, a bath and lavatory basin, with a good 
hot water supply are essential. Many old people who ind 
bathing dithcult like foot-baths ; there are also indications 
that a ‘sitz’ bath is appreciated. 

(v) A separate properly equipped kitchen or kitchenette should 

be provided. Cooking should be by gas or electric stove ; 
it appears to be the general experience that the old prefer 
gas for cooking. ‘The height of the copper and sink should 
be carefully considered to avoid unnecessary stooping. 
All shelves, cupboards and meters should be within easy 
reach. Accidents can easily happen when an old person has 
to stand on a chair to reach the meters, etc. If a copper 
for washing clothes is not provided, the sink should be 
fairly deep. 

(vi) Handrails should be provided by the bath to help with 
getting in and out, and a bell near the bath and by the bed 
communicating with the next door house is a safeguard in 
case of sudden illness. 

(vil) Care should be taken over the placing of the lights, so that 
there is a good light by the living room fire, and over the 
cooker and the sink. ‘There should be no dark corners any- 
where because of the risk of accidents. 


(vii) Windows should be designed for ease of cleaning and win- 
dow sills wide enough for plants. They should be low enough 
for the old people to see out when they are sitting down. 


(ix) Some old people will enjoy having a small garden and on 
some estates there is a communal garden where seats are 
provided and small plots at the back of the flats for those 
who want them. Like the rest of the community, some old 
people like to cultivate allotments, and should, where prac- 


ticable, be given the opportunity of having one. 

In towns it may be necessary to house old peo yle in flats. 
Where blocks are built containing family flats, the old people 
should have flats on the ground floor, if possible. If they are 
higher up than the first storey, lifts should be provided. 

sound insulation is very important. Stairways must be easy 
(oO mount with handrails provided and a good light. The front 
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door should be at the top of the stairs to avoid going up and 
down to open the front door. Careful provision must be made 
for the disposal of refuse and the delivery of coal upstairs. 


Communal Facilities 

It is very desirable that someone should be in frequent contact 
with old people living alone. In addition to a house property 
manager, if the estate or block of flats is large enough to have a 
caretaker, this might be included as one of her duties: or a 
friendly person might be found to live on the estate who, for a 
small salary, would make it her business to see that help was 
forthcoming if required. She might be an ex-nurse, but with 
the present shortage of nursing facilities it does not seem prac- 
ticable to suggest that special nursing and other facilities should 
be provided for old people. This friendly neighbour, therefore, 
would not as a rule provide the help herself, but see that the 
appropriate service, e.g. doctor, home nurse, domestic help, etc. 
was speedily summoned. 

Communal meals services might be developed in connection 
with the provision of a Home on the estate (see p. 56). While 
most old people like to cook their own meals the popularity of 
the “ Meals on Wheels” schemes and lunch clubs indicates that 
old people are glad to make use of such meals in addition to the 
ordinary ration. A communal restaurant on the estate might 
well serve the needs of the whole community. 

Social facilities will be provided for the estate and neighbour- 
hood by the community centre and clubs and general facilities 
should be available for old people with other age groups (see 
Chapter 5, p. 40). 

It is essential that careful thought should be given to the future 
of those tenants who will eventually become too infirm to lead 
independent lives. 

Mention should be made of schemes such as the Whiteley 
Village ‘Trust and the Linen and Woollen Drapers Cottage Homes. 
Apart from the very serious disadvantage that these provide for 
large groups of old people living apart from other age groups, 
both schemes are worthy of note. ‘The estates include provision 
for the infirm. In the case of the Whiteley Village, in addition to 
dwellings for old people, there is a rest home for those who require 
a little attention and for whom full board and lodging is provided, 
and there is also a hospital where the chronic sick are nursed. 
Both schemes, in particular the Whiteley Village, have a recrea- 
tion block where clubs and recreation are provided for the tenants. 
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The London County Council are considering in connection 
with new Housing Schemes not only dwellings for old 
people but also the provision of amenities suitable for aged people 
who are infirm. These include occasional domestic help, and 
special cooking and bathing facilities with provision for a resident 
woman supervisor. They also propose to provide small residentia| 
homes on the estates for those for whom an independent life 
becomes too difficult. Old people dread infirmity because it often 
means being taken far from friends and relations when more care 
is needed with increasing years. Such a scheme would mean that 
the old people would still remain within reach of their friends and 
integrated as far as possible with the rest of the community, 

It is most important that there should be very close liaison 
between Housing Authorities and the Welfare Authority, where 
these are separate: e.g. on one housing estate on which old 
people's dwellings of excellent design were being built, there 
seemed to be no link or even knowledge of the County Council’s 
plans for providing accommodation for old people in need of care. 

The National Old People’s Welfare Committee suggest that 
(a) space might be reserved on the estate on which a Home could 
be built when permits can be allowed, and (b) that the County or 
County Borough Council, when acquiring existing property to be 
used as residential accommodation for old people needing care, 
should pay particular attention to the present and future needs of 
the old people housed in the area.! 


Adaptation of Existing Property 


to supplement the building programme much can be done by 
the adaptation of existing property to provide comfortable bed- 
sitting rooms for the elderly. In this voluntary organisations 
can do much to help. Such schemes are being run by many 
Housing Associations. The Old People’s Welfare Committee 
might consider establishing such an association, or co-operating 
with an existing association. The work of the Churchill Housing 
Scheme of Church Army Housing Ltd., is probably the most 
extensive in this field. 

Houses with a minimum of eight fair sized rooms are bought 
or rented on long lease. Houses of not more than two storeys 
are best for the old people but it is considered an advantage in a 
higher floor to provide accommodation for women who are still 
going to work whose need for housing is often very great indeed. 


+ This is already being done in some areas. e.g. Northumberland, Leeds, 


Gateshead, see plate XXI. 
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They can pay higher rents and in this way help the general 
finance of the house. ‘Their presence also prevents any feeling of 
segregation among the older tenants. 

A suitable size of room is about 200 ft. super and not less than 
160 it. Jor two persons this is increased unless there is a small 
separate kitchen or a separate bedroom. When there is a large 
room sufficient is partitioned off to make a small bedroom or 
kitchen, thus making accommodation for two friends or sisters 
ready to share cooking and sitting accommodation but liking to 
sleep separately. Kents average about 12/- for a single and 14/- 
to 20/- for a double let. The incomes of tenants are taken into 
account and rent differentiation is common. ‘Tenants must be 
over 60 and in great need, with very small incomes (up to about 
{150 p.a.). There is no religious test. ‘There is no maximum age 
limit so long as the applicants are reasonably able-bodied. In 
each house the ages are staggered so that some are in their sixties, 
some over seventy, and perhaps a few over eighty. If their need 
is particularly desperate, tenants with higher incomes are 
accepted but are asked to pay a higher rent towards the cost of 
the scheme. 

Every room has ventilated food storage, a fitted cupboard, 
electric point for wireless and a gas point in the fireplace. Tenants 
are given the choice of coal or gas fires. A special kitchen unit 
consisting of a sink with water supply, etc., and cooker enclosed 
in a cupboard is provided ‘for each tenant.1. Wherever possible 
the furniture is provided by the tenant. 

A bathroom and W.C. are provided on each floor, with Ascot 
Heaters with slot meters, there is a handrail to the bath and an 
electric bell push close to the rim of the bath which rings in the 
main hall: clothes airers are also fitted except where there are 
special drying rooms. In some houses foot-baths also are pro- 
vided. ‘The tenants can either take a share in the cleaning of the 
bathrooms, stairs, etc., or can make a contribution to the house 
cleaner. 

The front door of each house is left open, and there are bells 
communicating with each room. Each room has its own Yale key. 

In every house the scheme includes someone who will act as 
“house mother.” She may herself be over sixty, perhaps a retired 
trained nurse or Church Army Sister, but she must be practical, 
sympathetic and tactful, doing nothing to interfere with inde- 

endence but always ready when called upon in an emergency. 
She is usually employed on a rent- free, no salary basis. 


. See plates XVII & XX. 
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In London the headquarters of Church Army Housing Ltd,, 
manage the houses, but in the provinces the Churchill scheme js 
often worked through the help of the Old People’s Welfare Com- 
mittee, the local Committee being responsible for finding a suit- 
able house. They then recommend tenants, collect the rents and 
manage the property ; in fact become responsible for all 
detail, only finance and policy being controlled from headquarters, 
There is an opportunity here tor Old People’s Welfare Com- 
mittees to co-operate with a national organisation. 

In several schemes the unfurnished accommodation is linked 
up with the provision of a mid-day meal and part attendance. 
This has enabled a few tenants to be accepted who were too infirm 
for the ordinary houses. 

The need for such accommodation is not confined to those with 
small incomes. It is much to be hoped that similar schemes will 
come into being for those who can afford to pay higher rents. 
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8. Residential Homes 
The Need 


"There is an urgent need for Homes for Old People.” 

We first wrote this sentence in the early 1940 8, we have 
repeated it year by year. Now, in 1949, in spite of the efforts 
that have been made by voluntary organisations and by some 
Iccal authorities, and in spite of the National Assistance Act, it 
is still true. 

There are no statistics for the whole country to quote in proof 
of this need, but everyone who has come into contact with old 
people’s work will know of the numbers of old people who want 
care and cannot find it anywhere. Pathetic letters come trom 
old people with all kinds of background, from the working classes, 
trom the professional classes, and from those, who while finan- 
cially better off, perhaps living in large houses, still cannot find 
the care they need. 

The National Assistance Act (Section 21) places a duty on 
County and County Borough Councils to provide residential 
accommodation for persons who, by reason of age, infirmity .. . 
are 1n need of care and attention which is not otherwise available 
to them. Many local authorities are giving very careful attention 
to this subject and are themselves purchasing houses and adapt- 
ing them for use as Homes. The official estimate is that in the 
next five years local authorities will provide 20,000 places in new 
Homes. 

The plain truth is, however, that there are already 23,000 old 
people in the ordinary wards of the old Public Assistance 
Institutions in England and Wales: in addition voluntary 
organisations already providing Homes have long waiting lists 
running in some cases into thousands. 

What chance then has the average ageing person of finding 
a place if they come to need such care ? In London and Greater 
London a rough estimate shows that only 8.5°% of those who are 
known to wish to enter Homes are successful. Five years hence 
there will be a third of a million more old people in England and 
Wales. Voluntary organisations must not only use their influence 
locally to see that local authorities carry out the duty placed upon 
them, but must redouble their efforts to provide Homes them- 
selves... Unless they do this, it will still be the exception rather 





. Application for grant- -aid towards the capital costs may be made to the 
National Corporation for the Care of Old People. See page 16. 
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than the rule for an old person to be happily accommodated in a 
Home. 
National Assistance Act 

County and County Borough Councils under the National 
Assistance Act have been asked to submit schemes for the resi- 
dential accommodation of old people needing care to the 
Ministry of Health by January, or at the latest by July, 1949. The 
Ministry of Health, in Circular 87/48 draws attention to the 
desirability of consulting and working with voluntary organi- 
sations, in the following terms :— 

“The Act gives local authorities discretion to provide services 
through voluntary organisations, which they may either 
subsidize or employ as their agents on agreed terms. It 
will clearly be to the advantage of local authorities to make 
use of voluntary organisations which are providing satis- 
factory services, and to co-ordinate their work with the 
authorities’ own services. Any other course could not fail 
to be wasteful and contrary to the best interests of those 
whom the Act is designed to assist. 

“The more important voluntary agencies concerned with 
the care of the aged and infirm... have much special know- 
ledge and experience which would be helpful to local 
authorities in preparing their schemes under Sections 21 
and 29. The Minister strongly recommends local authori- 
ties to confer with the principal voluntary agencies working 
in their areas before submitting their proposals.” 

It is essential therefore that organisations or groups who wish 
to establish Homes for old people should approach the local 
authority to know what the local plans are. ‘The recommendations 
from the Minister are clearly very valuable for voluntary organl- 
sations. ‘Ihe opportunities of co-operation under Section 26 are 
explained in the Ministry of Health Circular as follows :— 

“Under Section 26, local authorities may include in their 
schemes arrangements with voluntary organisations (in- 
cluding housing associations) for the provision of accom- 
modation for the persons described in Section 21, and are 
also given a general power to contribute to the funds of 
voluntary bodies which provide, or propose to provide, such 
accommodation. ‘The Minister hopes that authorities wil 
take every advantage of these provisions in the develop- 
ment of the new service. 


L ‘Paras. ff, 172. 


“When an authority have entered into an arrangement with 
a voluntary organisation the arrangement must provide for 
the authority to pay the organisation at rates to be deter- 
mined by or under the arrangement, and the residents will 
be required to repay the authority according to their 
ability to pay, which will be determined in the same way 
as if they were accommodated in homes provided and 
managed by the authority. In practice it will no doubt be 
found convenient for the person to make payment to the 
organisation, and for the organisation to make a corres- 
ponding abatement in its claim on the authority.”! 


The need is so great that it will be tragic if there is any com- 
petition or waste of effort, because the various voluntary bodies 
and the local authorities do not keep in touch with each other 
about their plans. There should, of course, be no difficulty where 
there is an old people’s welfare committee. 


A person whose only resource is the retirement pension will be 
required to pay the minimum charge, i.e. 21/- (5/- being retained 
me personal expenses). If for any reason anyone has not as much 

26/- the National Assistance Board can supplement up to this 
amount. 

It is obvious that a Home cannot be self-supporting on these 
payments and therefore it will be necessary, if a Home to include 
pensioners is being planned, to ask the local authority to assist in 
bringing the weekly payments up to a sum more nearly approxi- 
mating to the actual cost per head.’ 


The National Old People’s Welfare Committee has for some 
time advised Old People’s Welfare Committees to form housing 
associations to provide Homes for old people. The way to do 
this, together with details of the special Exchequer subsidy which 
is available under Section 28 of the National Assistance Act, will 
be found in Chapter 9, “Why Housing Associations ?” 


The Ministry of Health Circular states :— 


“The contributions will be payable only to local authorities, 
but where a voluntary organisation which is a housing 
association as defined in the Housing Acts, 1936, provides 
premises under arrangements made with the local authority, 
contributions will be payable subject to the same conditions 


as would apply if Hat authority had themselves provided 





1 Paras. 28, 29, 
< See also pages 79-87. 
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the premises, and the authority will be under a duty to 
remit the contributions to the voluntary body.”! 


The following recommendations are a bare outline. It is not 
possible to do more here than to give the main points. Much 
depends on the sympathetic understanding of old people and 
imaginative use of the available equipment and material. 
Knowledge and experience are vaste for starting a Home. 
New groups are strongly recommended to make full use of the 
experience of those who have already worked in this field. The 
Secretary of the N.O.P.W.C. will give further information if 


desired. 
Locality 

The Home should be as near as possible to the previous 
dwellings of the residents. It should also be within easy reach of 
shops, post office, buses and churches. Isolated country mansions, 
however attractive in situation or price, are not suitable. 

Care must be taken at a very early stage to see that there are no 
restrictive covenants, for purchasing or leasing, which would 
prevent the use of the property as a Home. 

Premuses 

The house when taken over should be in a good state of 
repair and should provide plenty of accommodation on the ground 
and the first floors, so that there is a minimum number of stairs. 
The gradient of the stairs is important; a short rise to each stair, 
not a steep one, is essential. 

It has been found practical to have linoleum with rubber 
nosing on the stairs: this prevents the treads from being too 
slippery. It is a safeguard to have the edge of the top or any 
awkward step painted white, and if the dealt vedi is not too wide 
«a second handrail is often helpful for old people. At the top ot 
the stairs some Homes have fitted light gates as a precaution 
against accidents at night. It is important to have good lighting 
on the stairs, and on landings and near the lavatories it is advis- 
able to have a heht burning mail night (low power or “glim”™ bulbs 
are often adequate). 

Although the cost of installing a lift is heavy, it is desirable. 
Ideally thie should be wide enough to allow an invalid chair to be 
wheeled in and to leave room . an attendant. If this is not 
possible it should be large enough to take an ordinary chair so 
that the old person can sit tition 


Para. 43. 


Lhe accommodation can be for men or women only, but a 
mixed community has been found to bring a more normal and 
easy atmosphere to the. Home. It has the further advantage of 
making it possible to take married couples. ‘Too many double 
rooms should not however be provided, as there is not as yet a 
great demand from married couples. 


Large numbers should be avoided, as it will be difficult to keep 
a friendly and personal atmosphere, not more that 30-35, except 
under specially favourable circumstances. Many organisations 
prefer smaller groups but a group of less than 20 will make for 
heavy maintenance costs, even if a charge of 214-3 guineas is 
made. It is impracticable to be dogmatic. So much will depend 


on the type of house available. 


Many Homes do not have a fixed charge. The residents pay 
what they can afford. No difference is made in the kind of 
accommodation, except in the case of a Home which has both 
shared and single rooms and the charge for the shared room is 
less than for a single one. Recommended costs are appended at 
the end of this chapter. 


It is most desirable for each resident to have his or her own 
bedsitting room and furnish it with some of her own furniture 
and possessions. livery effort should be made to find premises 
that can be adapted into this type of accommodation. A mini- 
mum of 108 sq. ft. is recommended for a single room. It is not 
always possible to divide very large rooms into single ones and 
it may be a pity to turn down a house which is otherwise suit- 
able, on this account alone, but if residents are asked to share 
rooms some arrangements must be made for privacy by means of 
cubicles, curtains or screens. (Plans showing adaptations are 


given on plates XAIT-XVI and XVIII and XIX). 


5 

sometimes it has been found possible to reserve a small bed- 
room for the use of visitors who can of course be asked to pay 
for this. This can give much pleasure to the residents whose 
relatives live some distance away. 


It is very important to have at least one room on the ground 
floor, preferably near the dining room and garden, to which 
residents can be transferred if temporarily too ill to remain in 
their own rooms. Sometimes a resident while not ill becomes 
tottery and cannot climb the stairs ; ground floor accommodation 
is very valuable in such cases. Shared accommodation is some- 
times more appropriate here as some old people, as they become 
infirm, will prefer not to be alone at night. It is important to 
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arrange that the staff sleep within easy reach of the old people 
on every floor. 

Bathrooms should be separate from W.C.s and these latter 
should be provided on every floor. In most houses it is found 
necessary to add additional bathrooms and sanitation. The 
number of W.C.s should not be less than one to five old people. 
The “sitz” bath which takes up very little space is very useful 
for crippled people. 

There should, of course, be a lounge or sitting room, and if 
the dining room is too small to be used as a second sitting room 
it will be necessary to provide a quiet room away from the wire- 
less and chatter. If the dining room 1s large enough and the 
chairs and tables can be placed at one end, sometimes part of 
the room can be made into a comfortable sitting room with easy 
chairs round the fire or perhaps round the window. In addition 
a smoke room for the men, however small, is of great benefit. 

Where single rooms are provided the residents will lke to 
entertain their visitors there, but if there is shared accommoda- 
tion arrangements should be made so that the residents can 
receive their visitors in privacy. 

The question of fire precautions varies with every house and 
must be carefully considered in relation to the demands of the 
local authority. Extinguishers in addition are very useful and 
it is advisable that both the staff and the residents should have 
some practice in fire drill. 

A garden 1s essential and it should be easily accessible from the 
house. Awkward steps can often be eliminated and ramps or 
slopes substituted. There should be plenty of seats for the resi- 
dents and these should be placed on gravel or on paving rather 
than on the grass. Old people will very often not sit out because 
they are afraid the grass may be wet. 

Unless the garden is large enough to grow a considerable pro- 
portion of the vegetables needed for the Home and therefore 
make it profitable to employ a gardener, it will be best not to 
have much land and to keep it as a pleasure garden so arranged 
as not to entail a great deal of labour. 


It is sometimes possible to get a gardener who will also do odd 
Jobs in the house: i.e. stoke the boilers, etc. If there is room and 
members of the staff are interested, it is an advantage to keep 
hens and ducks. These can easily be fed on scraps from the 
kitchen and not only help with the catering, but can often 


become a source of interest and occupation to the residents. 
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PLATE XIII 


ADAPTATIONS 


THE FOLLOWING FOUR PLATES ILLUSTRATE THE CONVERSION OF 
LARGE ROOMS INTO TWO OR THREE BED-SITTING ROOMS. 
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MAUGER & MAY, ARCHITECTS, 
25 MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1 
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The partitions shown in dotted line were made of 3” thick 
Heraciith plastered on both sides. This material was _ used 
because of its lightness, since it had to be built on existing 
timber flooring, and also because of its acoustic value. Each 
room was arranged to be as near as possible 140 sq. ft. in area, 
each with a good window facing either south or east. Each 
room was fitted with a wash-basin with hot and cold water, a 
hot water radiator underneath the window and I-15 amp. 
electric plug. The cost of forming and fitting each room was 
approximately 40 in 947. (Home at Bognor). 


see page 63 
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|. Shows a square room with windows 
on two sides, and also a window leading 
to the verandah. The original door was 
removed and breeze partitions built. Two 
wash basins were fitted, and it will 
be noted that a wardrobe was placed in 
the corner of the passage. The cost of 
building the partitions which are ot 
3” breeze blocks, plastered, supplying the 
doors and distempering the rooms and 
painting the new doors was {£57 (not 
including cost of fitting basins), in 1947, 


2. Shows an almost square room with 
two windows and French casement doors 
to balcony. The original door was 
removed and a partition built diagonally 
so that there are two windows in one 
room and French window in the other. 
Ventilating fanlight was fitted in one of 
the French doors. The cost of this 
conversion including distempering the 
two rooms was £30 in 1946. 


3. This shows a room which had two 
windows in the wall Opposite the door. 
The original door was removed and 
partitions built providing a small internal 
lobby, giving access to both rooms. The 
cost of this conversion including  dis- 
tempering of the two rooms and lobby 


was {42 in 1946. . 


4. This shows a room in which the 
existing window was not central in the 
wall. A staggered partition was erected 
so that half the window lighted each 
room, and a new doorway was provided. 
The cost of this conversion including 
distempering the two rooms was L2/ 18 


1946. 


5S. This shows a room in which a new 
entrance was cut and a short passage 
provided as shown to gain access to the 
inner room. The original fireplace was 
filled in. The cost of this conversion 
including distempering the two rooms 
and passage was {£34 in 1947. 
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Rabbits are sometimes kept and looked after entirely by the 
residents. 


Equipment 


It is most important that the equipment should resemble that 
of a private house, rather than that of an institution. The equip- 
ment provided by the Home, in addition to residents’ own 
possessions, should be chosen with care to provide variety, e.g. 
chairs, chests of drawers, etc. should not be all exactly alike, 
otherwise a uniform and institutional appearance quickly spoils 
the homely atmosphere. 

Linoleum will be one of the big expenses, but all floors must 
be covered with it or with some equivalent. In the sitting rooms 
a carpet will be warm, if it can be managed. Rugs are apt to 
slip on polished floors or linoleum and cause accidents. Easy 
chairs must not be very low. They can be of wicker or wood 
with loose cushions, but if upholstered chairs are used washable 
covers are essential. It is desirable to have a variety of chairs for 
the differing requirements of the old people. In the dining 
room small tables should be provided and the general appearance 
should be that of a cheerful guest house. A list of suitable 
equipment can be obtained from the Secretary, N.O.P.W.C. 


Heating and Lighting 


Most Homes find that central heating is the most satisfactory. 
It helps to keep a uniform temperature throughout the house, 
and warmth is essential to the health and comfort of older people. 
It will be necessary to supplement the central heating in the 
sitting room, and it is desirable that there should be an open fire 
as this helps to create a homely atmosphere. It is desirable to 
arrange that the warmth is distributed as widely as possible 
round the room, e.g. radiators should be placed near the windows, 
etc. ‘This will mean that small groups can sit in comfort in any 
part of the room. 

Good lighting should be provided all over the sitting room to 
compensate for failing eyesight. Some Homes are trying out 
fluorescent or strip lighting, which though expensive to instal, 
is economical in use. Care should be taken not to choose too 
dazzling a colour, “rosy or amber” is better than white, but is 
very expensive. 

If it is impossible to instal central heating all over the house, 
every effort should be made to have it in the passages; failing 
central heating, stoves which can always be kept alight are the 
most practicable. 
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Beds and bedding must be of good quality. It is poor econom 
to buy inferior mattresses. It is an advantage to have beds of 
different heights. 

Every resident should have a chest of drawers and adequate 
space for hanging clothes. If the resident brings in his or her own 
furniture, and this is most desirable, this should be fumigated. 
The jocal authority is, as a rule, quite willing to undertake this. 
The bedsitting room must be made comfortable with an easy chair 
and the curtains and floor coverings should be chosen with care 
to supplement the resident's own possessions where necessary. 
Residents will enjoy arranging their own possessions and hanging 
their own pictures. It will lessen the shock of leaving their own 
homes. Most Homes like to have hot and cold water in each 
room. Others with single rooms feel this spoils the look of a 
‘bedsitting room.” It has not been found essential, provided 
that ample washing accommodation is within easy reach, but it 
is most important that there should be no ‘queueing’ for washing 
facilities. 

Good lighting is important. Bedside lamps or lamps over the 
bed should be provided where practicable. In any case it should 
be possible to switch the light off and on from the bed. Bells 
should be provided in all bedrooms to summon help in an emer- 
gency, and it has been found that the bell push on a cord 
hanging behind or beside the bed is to be preferred to a fixed bell 
push. 

Kiven if central heating is provided it is often necessary to 
supplement this by gas and electric fires. These must be made 
as safe from accident as possible, e.g. a guard should be placed 
in front of a fixed fire. Moveable electric fires can be very 
dangerous even if fitted with a guard and should be fixed in the 
wall wherever possible. There is a radiator type of electric fire 
called “convector.” This is a good deal safer than the ordinary 
electric fire. 

While it is very nice for the resident to have an electric kettle 
or gas ring in her own room, it is rather dangerous unless a special 
type of electric kettle, which is automatically disconnected when 
boiling point is reached, is used. Many Homes have provided a 
gas ring or electric kettle on the landing or in some small com- 
mon room where a watch can be kept for possible accidents. 
| It is very necessary to consider economy over this extra heating. 
some Flomes have separate meters in each room and the residents 
themselves pay for the extra heating. Others have a master 
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switch which is controlled by the management (this can be 
arranged so that the heating can be turned on in any one room if 
necessary in the case of illness). 

Fires are normally allowed while residents get up in the 
morning and go to bed in the evening, or during the afternoon 
if they wish to rest in their rooms. 

It is possible to have electric fires specially re-wired if the heat 
is too strong for a small room. 


Staff 

The staff required will vary with the type of old person in the 
Home. At least two responsible people should be resident, of 
whom one should have had nursing training and experience. 
This is very important, as otherwise a conscientious woman will 
never be able to take time off with an easy mind. Sometimes the 
cook is such a responsible person. ‘This is one of the reasons why 
a small Home is costly to run. There must still be two respon- 
sible people, however small the number of residents taken. 

The influence of the matron or warden in charge of a Home 
is allimportant. She ‘will make or mar the atmosphere. While 
some Homes have found the benefit of employing a state regis- 
tered nurse, others have found a tendency on the part of trained 
nurses to subject old people to hospital routine. The essential 
qualifications are love of old people and practical common sense. 

Where there is a garden and particularly where men are resi- 
dent, some Homes find the employment of a married couple as 


joint ae works very well. In this case special arrangements 


may have to be made for off-duty times which the couple will 
naturally want to spend together. 

For the happiness of everyone, including the management 
committee, generous arrangements should be made for off-duty 
times and for holidays, with ample notice to give plenty of time 
for making arrangements. Ihe accommodation provided for the 
staff must be comfortable and their well-being considered as well 
as that of the residents. A separate bathroom and W.C. should 
be provided for the use of the staff. Salaries are a very heavy 
item of expenditure. Details of the present rates of salaries can 


be obtained from the Secretary, N.O.P.W.C. 
Occupaiion 
An important condition for the happiness of the residents in 


any Home is that they should be as fully occupied as possible. 
Some of the residents can help a little in the kitchen or with 
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mending, making beds, etc., but this should be only on a purely 
voluntary _ basis. Others can be encouraged to make toys, 
children’s clothes, or knit, etc. A high standard should be 
maintained ‘in these activities and useless articles should not be 
made. The old people generally find their own niche in the life 
of the community and should not be hurried. Satisfactory 
occupations for men are more dithcult to find, but some will be 
made happy by doing a little gardening. Others may help with 
preparing vegetables, looking after the stoking, or doing eas 
carpentering jobs. Sometimes a small room can be fitted up as 
a carpenter's shop. 

Many old ladies like to be able to wash their own underclothes, 
etc. Wherever possible this should be arranged, with facilities 
for ironing. This latter is best arranged near the kitchen or 
somewhere where watch can be kept for possible accident. 

There should also be facilities for piano playing, singing and 
reading, and arrangements can be made with a public library 
for the loan of books.! 

Religious services for those who cannot attend a place of worship 
have proved a great source of comtort in many Homes. It is 
usually possible to hold services of different denominations taken 
by a roster of local clergymen. In addition, arrangements should 
be made for the celebration of Holy Communion at the Home. 
The residents can be encouraged to have visits from clergymen 
or ministers of their own faith. 

Medical Attention 

Under the National Health Service, residents will have the 
same ‘right to the services of a family doctor and the same {free- 
dom to choose a doctor as if they were living in their own homes. 
It is advisable, however, to have a local doctor who will pay 
1egular visits to the Home. In case of difficulty the Minister ot 
Health will sanction payment to a doctor who will supervise the 
normal provisions in the Home. If the residents are willing to 
transfer to this doctor, their prescriptions, drugs, etc. will be 
provided. If the resident is on another doctor’s list, then pres- 
criptions, appliances, etc. will have to be provided through the 
resident's own doctor. 

Kegulations 

These should be conspicuous by their absence. There should 

be no more rules than there would be ‘in a residential hotel, e.g. 


j foci ee via . ; : eye = — = <7 = ~ : 
see page 28 for facilities provided by B.R.C.S. and W.V.S. For Films se 
pages 37-38. 
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the matron should be informed if a resident is going to be abseni 
for a meal or away for the weekend. Visitors should be allowed 
at all reasonable times and if possible it should be arranged that 
they can have tea at the Home. It is particularly important to 
make it easy for visitors to come during the evenings. Residents 
should be encouraged to visit friends and take a walk, etc. freely, 
They will often be glad of little errands to give a reason for going 
out. ‘Those residents who have no friends outside the Home 
should be adopted by some outside visitor who can give them 
personal friendship. 


If there is room in the house the experiment of running a 
club for the old people in the neighbourhood may be tried. This 
has two advantages. It brings the residents in the Home in 
contact with outside interests and it also provides a meeting place 
for old people living alone in the neighbourhood. If there 1s 
already a club in the neighbourhood the organisation responsible 
should be asked to allow the residents of the Home to become 
members. 


The Sequel 


It is a serious responsibility to take on the care of ageing people 
and the fact that the residents will become increasingly infirm 
should be faced from the start. It should be remembered when 
z house is chosen and adaptations planned, e.g. a house which 
allows of no sleeping accommodation on the ground floor is likely 
tu prove seriously embarrassing as time goes on. It 1s important 
that committees should be realistic when admitting their 
residents. Old people who need constant care are too great a 
responsibility for most voluntary organisations. All too soon the 
residents already in the Home will need more care and the com- 
mittee should not take in those who are already infirm. The 
greatest care should be taken over the selection of the first 
residents as these will set the tone of the Home. It is very 
desirable that a member of the committee should see the appli- 
cant in his or her own home and then if possible the old person 
should be interviewed at the Home itself by the matron so that 
the arrangements in the Home can be seen beforehand. A sample 
application form which has been found practicable 1s appended 
at the end of this chapter. 


Arrangements should be made for the local hospital to receive 
any resident who becomes in need of hospital care, but it will not 
always be possible to obtain a bed in every case very quickly. 
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Therefore there must be facilities in the Home for dealing with 
iliness. This means the committee may have to face the cost of 
extra staff, including a night nurse. No Home will want to part 
with the old people before it need, and contrary to the usual 
belief the death*of a resident does not depress the other residents 
in the Home, but rather encourages them to hope that when 
their time comes they will still be with their friends. 

Some of the voluntary organisations run nursing homes in 
connection with their ordinary Homes, e.g. the Friends of the 
Poor and W.V.S. It might be possible for several organisations 
with Homes in one area to join in providing one Home to which 
the more infirm can be transferred. 

The King Edward’s Hospital Fund for London, 10 Old Jewry, 
..C.2, have intimated that they are prepared to consider appli- 
cations for help in respect of homes for older people not requiring 
ordinary hospital treatment but in need of some degree of nursing 
care and medical supervision. 

As the treatment and rehabilitation of old people in hospital 
becomes more general, so we hope old people will lose their dread 
of going to hospital if they see other residents who have gone 
into hospital returning to the Home. Until that day, however, 
the management committee of a Home must face the full respon- 
sibility of providing all the necessary care, and budget 
accordingly. 


Holiday and Short Stay Homes 


Many old people never have the chance of a holiday, and con- 
valescent homes often have an age limit and do not receive 
patients over 70. Holiday Homes and Short Stay Homes for 
those leaving hospital and who need help before taking up an 
independent life again are needed. The cost per head is higher 
than in a residential Home because it is unlikely that the Home 
will be completely full all the time. Also in the case of Short 
Stay Homes a high proportion of staff will be required as the 
Home will admit people who will at first need a good deal of care. 
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SAMPLE Costs In HOMES 


The following statements of the probable cost of a Home for 
twenty and for thirty people have been prepared in consultation 
with the National Corporation for the Care of Old People. 


I. 


Annual Cost of Staff Salaries and Insurance. 
20 residents 30 residents 


Staff ra £ 
1 Warden ae . = 200 200 

1 Assistant Warden ... ae 170 170 

1 Cook si _ ae I 50 I 50 
Resident maids or equivalent (3) 350 (4) 450 

Man for boiler, garden, etc. 130 200 

I OOO 1,170 

Insurance, etc. x, ms 7 80 


£1,070 Linz to 
Maintenance Cost per Resident per Week. 


Staff salaries, insurance odd Oe i 3 
Provisions rig ts “s iz 9 rz Oo 
Laundry & cleaning materials 2.6 2.6 
“Fuel & lighting me Ae a. 6 5 oO 
Administration, telephone 

& sundries a5 a 6 
“Rates and insurance As qo a 6 


Renewals and repairs 
(allowing for etc.) 7 ie ’ oe 
*Rent or interest on capital ... 4 0 ee, 


{2 10 O° {2 10 6 


The staff may have to be increased as the residents 
become increasingly infirm. 

Nothing has been included for capital repayment. 
Note the increased cost per head in the smaller Home. 
If less than 20 people are taken, overheads and main- 
tenance will be very expensive. 

A non-charitable association will also have to pay 
Schedule A income tax. 

Those items marked * will vary according to the 
property purchased. 

This does not make any allowance for clothing or 
amenities, e.g. newspapers, tobacco or sweets. See p. 82. 
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SAMPLE APPLICATION FORM 


ate A! ee SUE yao. 
ae IN ete wb Be tte cS AACS the. Lee Rss SS 
DT PAR ORS ond cpus, = ies vali ois dc trecamathhs «thous Aetcaetee See os. 
Bi thE, bak yay ie oehitn 
4. measons Lor wanting tO enter IGM EG... ics ceceesep senses see xe mer. 
Ban youowalko up and down stawe7i.2IS. 08... dou.ia,, 
6. Do you need help with washing and dressing ?..................... 
7. Fave you suffered. distress. from. air aids Poss) eee. cs coueveses 
ee eR, Oe CONTEIORICEs FE WGCRUIEY cn call nie de iw hip carina pes 
Gri ticeiars OF WieCOme. Ire) fe OslOU8. nn hoes ec as obese tasers sca 
Py Eerivate maenars res ie cilites 
10; Name and address of nearest relative...if.i. 0.00/00). ....0csccecaeess 


7) 3.8 210,85) Oe 2.e@ 2 Cod eae 2 @ 6 2. & e's 
ries Yk er Ns LR a Ay COE TM, SM) ee! Bee a ee eee! Bi es ee 0 Oe elie! M6 le & db oe Bk ote 6 alee les 6 4) 236 246 6 be ease 


12. Remarks. 


Notre. A doctor’s certificate concerning the general health of 

‘ . ae - — © ‘ ° 

applicant and suitability for residence in a Home is 
required. 
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9. Why Housing Associations ? 


Housing Associations have been recognised under various Acts 
of Parliament since 1919. They now operate under the Housing 
Act of 1936, and are defined under Section 188 (see end of 
chapter). They are also granted special facilities under the 
National Assistance Act Sections 26(7) and 28(6)). For some years, 
under the Housing Acts, certain county and county borough 
councils have given a great deal of help to Housing Associations 
providing Homes for old people, e.g. in Hampshire, where the 
County Council has invested a large sum in the Hampshire Old 
People’s Housing Society Ltd., and promised further financial 
help. In East Sussex the County Council has helped the East 
Sussex County Housing Association by agreeing to make good 
any deficiency there might be at the end of a year in connection 
with each individual home, provided their representatives can 
certify that the deficiency was unavoidable and not due to ex- 
travagance. The County Council has also lent money at a low 
rate of interest. 

The Homes run by such Associations retain their voluntary 
character, for they are entirely under the control of the Housing 
Associations. The principle of a local authority giving financial 
help to the work of a voluntary organisation is not new, nor has 
it in the past meant control by the local authority over the 
management of the Home. It 1s a proved method of co-operation. 
The local authority may wish to have a right to appoint members 
of the Management Committee. Both in Hampshire and in Kast 
Sussex the rules which originally only gave a shareholder a right 
to vote at the General Meeting, have been altered to allow the 
County Council to appoint directly three members on the 
Management Committee. 

Quite apart from the financial resources which are open only 
to Housing Associations (these are dealt with in detail below), 
it is important to employ a recognised piece of housing machinery, 
and a Housing Association creates a body with legal standing. 
It is not always recognised that housing is a long-term policy 
and consideration must be given to continuity, extending over 
many years, of both management and income. With the co- 
operation of a local authority this can be assured. This gives 
the general public the correct impression of a_ business-like 
organisation. To hold property some kind of trusteeship must 
be established and while many charities are administered by a 











group of individuals acting as a board of trustees, there are often 
difficulties which arise, e.g. when an individual trustee dies or 
moves away from the district in which the work is being carried 


out. 
FINANCIAL HELP! 


(1) From the Local Authority. Under the National Assistance 
Act County and County Borough Councils can give financial help 
to voluntary organisations providing or proposing to provide 
Homes for old people (Section 26(6) and (7)), by grant or loan 
to the funds of the organisation or by paying for the maintenance 
of residents, less the amount which they can pay from their own 
income. In addition under the provisions of the Housing Acts 
(Housing Act, 1936 Section 93) money borrowed by Housing 
Associations or by way of mortgage, can be guaranteed by Local 
Authorities. 


(2) From the Exchequer. For a Housing Association there ts 
in addition an Exchequer subsidy. Section 28 of the National 
Assistance Act authorises the payments of annual contributions 
to local authorities towards the cost of new premises (begun since 
October 1947) or the adaptation of existing property (acquired 
since October 1947) into new accommodation for old people 
needing care. 

Where a Housing Association is providing a Home under 
arrangements made with the local authority, the same amount 
of Exchequer subsidy is available to the Housing Association 
paid through the local authority (Section 28, Paragraph 6). These 
are set out in the Ministry’s circular as follows :— 


“Contributions are to be made over an approved period not 
exceeding 60 years at a rate (in the case of new premises) 
of £7 10s. od. a year in respect of each single bedroom 
(exclusive of bedrooms for staff) or, where the bedroom Is 
to accommodate more than one resident, at a prescribed 
rate not exceeding £6 10s. od. per person to be accommo- 
dated. 


In the case of premises which are acquired and adapted, 
regard will be had to the estimated annual loan charges 
which would fall to be borne by the authority if the cost 


1 This chapter only deals with one aspect of Housing, i.e. that of housing 
elderly people needing care. Under the Housing Acts other subsidies for 
building houses, flats and bungalows are available. Full information can be 
obtained from the National Federation of Housing Societies. 
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of acquisition and adaptation were met by borrowing, less 
the aggregate annual amount which the authority will be 
assumed to be receiving from the residents by way of 
rent. . . . The contribution made by the Minister will 
not exceed . . . the annual contribution payable in respect 
of new premises providing similar accommodation.’! The 
Exchequer subsidy is in addition to any grant the local 
authority may allow out of local rates, either initially or 
on an annual basis. 


(3) Krom voluntary sources. A Housing Association can acquire 
charitable status and register as a charity: this means exemption 
from Income ‘lax, including Schedule A, and often makes the 
Association’s work have a greater public appeal. Further, no 
Housing Association which is not recognised by the Board of 
Inland Revenue as “charitable,” can obtain financial help from 
the National Corporation for the Care of Old People.2 


(4) (a) From the issue of loan stock or shares. The dividend 
on shares or loan stock must not exceed the Treasury rate for the 
time being, at present 5%. 

(b) from mortgage loan. Where the local authority guarantee 
has been given, a considerable percentage of the total cost of 
the scheme may be obtained. The rate of the mortgage as 
obtained through the local authority from the Public Works 
Loan Board is at present 314%, and the permitted period up to 
60 years. 

A Housing Association adopting “charitable status” cannot 
declare dividend on its shares but can pay interest on loan stock. 
Purchase of a share, however, enables the holder to become a 
member of the Housing Association, to have voting rights and 
thus assist in controlling its policy. 


How a Housinc ASSOCIATION IS FORMED 


First consult the National Federation of Housing Societies, the 
officially recognised headquarters of housing associations, which 
has close contacts with the Ministry of Health and the Registrar 
of Friendly Societies.4 In this way valuable expert advice over 
the initial stages can be obtained. The Federation is ready to 
send speakers to address meetings and to explain in detail the 





‘Paras. 44 & 45. 
* See page 15. 
* Address: 13 Suffolk Street, London, S.W.1. (Whitehall 2881). 
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Briefly the first steps are simple. It 1s necessary to secure eight 
persons as founder members, including a Secretary. The seven 
founder members must hold at least one qualifying share each. 
Ir must be remembered that men and women of business-like 
capacity must be found, enthusiasm and love of old people is not 
enough. Solicitors and business men can give invaluable help in 
the working up of a Housing Association ; while the importance 
of having women with practical knowledge of the domestic side 
in the starting of a Home is obvious. 


The cost of registration is £15, which includes the Registration 
fee, the use of the copyright Rules of the National Federation 
of Housing Societies based on the Industrial and Provident 
Societies Act. In addition there will be preliminary expenses, €.9. 
stationery, postage, printing, and it is recommended that a sum 
of about £50 should be in hand or definitely promised. 


Before making any g general appeal to the public or approach to 
the local authority, it is advisable to get the preliminary steps 
worked out on a sound basis. It will probably be best not to call 
a public meeting at this stage, but to get together the interested 
individuals to proceed with the application for registration. 


Two copies of the Model Rules and an application form 
(obtainable from the National Federation of Housing Societies) 
must be studied and signed by the seven founder members, and 
the Secretary. (Copies of the model rules marked “ specimen ” 
cannot be used for this purpose). The National Old People’s 
Welfare Committee recommend Model H 1946 (Charitable). 
These seven founder members constitute the committee of 
management of the Association until the first general meeting 
at which they all retire but are eligible for re-election. 


County Housing . 4A ssociations 


In the case of a County Housing Association which plans to 
establish Homes in different parts of an area, it may be advisable 
to make some provision that the Association may appoint sub- 
committees. The point is that the committee of management is 
normally limited to 15 members. If two or three Homes are 


started in widely separated parts of the country there will arise a 
practical dif ficulty of management. 


A local house committee should be appointed to supervise the 
day to day running expenses and details of administration in 
conjunction with the matron and warden in charge. Local 
residents should be encouraged to become shareholders. 
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It is also particularly desirable to arrange (by provision being 
made accordingly in the rules) that the local committee may also 
include non-shareholders. This will allow members of the local 


voluntary organisation, e.g. old people’s welfare committee. to 
serve on the local house committee. 


It is a good plan to arrange for a firm of accountants to act 
as a control accounting office for all the Homes, to settle the best 
method of keeping the accounts and to check and collate the 
returns from each home every month. This can usually be 
specially arranged on very moderate terms and is of great 
assistance to the Secretary. 

We would repeat that close touch must be maintained with 
the National kederation of Flousing Societies over the preliminary 
steps and their advice carefully followed. 

Both the National Federation of Housing Societies and the 
Regional Old People’s Welfare Committees can give valuable help 
when local authorities are being approached and it is often very 
useful to be able to quote cases where co-operation between 
statutory and voluntary bodies is already in Operation. 


WARNING 


if an Old People’s Welfare Committee or Council of Social 
Service or any other body decide to establish a Housing Associa- 
tion, as we hope they will, it is important to realise that they will 
be establishing an independent and autonomous body. The 
individual shareholders of the Housing Association must be 
entirely responsible for the management and affairs of the Asso- 
clation and the Association cannot be used as a subordinate part 
of any other group, Le. it cannot be regarded as a sub-committee 
of an Old People’s Welfare Committee. It is, of course, essential 
that a close link is maintained with the local Old People’s Welfare 
Committee and its general work. This can easily be done if 
some members of the Old People’s Welfare Committee are willing 
to become members of the Housing Association. The Housing 
Association should, of course, always have a representative on the 
appropriate Old People’s Welfare Committee. This may at first 
sight sound unattractive to an enthusiastic Old People’s Welfare 
Committee, but it is in fact an advantage. The acquisition and 
adaptation of premises, with the responsibility of raising the 
necessary finance, takes a great deal of time, so does the day to 
day management of the Home when open. It is far better to 
hand over this piece of work to the individual shareholders of a 
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Housing Association who are ready to give the time and accept 
the limited liability of shareholders. 

The Old People’s Welfare Committee has a much wider task, 
i.e. that of keeping under review the whole situation of old people 
in the area and promoting not only the establishment of Homes 
but also the provision of clubs, meals services, arranging Visiting 
and making every kind of provision for general welfare. These 
other aspects are apt to be overlooked if the attention of the 


Committee is taken up with the provision of Homes. 
Definition of a Housing Association 


Section 188, Housing Act, 1936, definition of a Flousing 
Association : — 


“A society, body of trustees or company established for the 
purpose of, or amongst whose objects or powers are included 
those of, constructing, improving or managing or facilitating 
or encouraging the construction or improvement of, houses for 
working classes, being a society, body of trustees or company 
who do not trade for profit or whose constitution or rules 
prohibit the issue of any capital with interest or dividend 
exceeding the rate for the time being prescribed by the 
Treasury, whether with or without differentiation as between 
share and loan capital.” 


Note: The wording agreed for inclusion in the Objects rule 
for Old People’s Housing Associations registered on Model H 
(1946) Charitable by the Board of Inland Revenue is:— 


“Elderly persons of the working classes who are of limited 
means.” 


his does not exclude the formation of Housing Associations 


for old people who can afford between two and three guineas 
a week. 





ADDENDUM 


lt is anticipated that the new Housing Bill at present betore 
Parliament will make important amendments to the Housing 
Acts.: It js likely that the much disputed phrase “ working 
classes” may disappear. important new subsidies for recondition- 
ing are also suggested. A leaflet will be prepared giving the new 
provisions as soon as the Bill becomes law and will be available 
from the Secretary, National Old People’s Welfare Committee. 
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10. The Effect of the National Assistance Fict, 1948 


Local Authority Administration 


The responsibility for the provision of “residential accommo- 
dation” tor old people, as for persons in some other categories, is 
imposed by the National Assistance Act, 1948, in England and 
Wales, on county councils and county borough councils and, in 
Scotland, on county councils and councils of large burghs 
(Section 21). Ihe councils of metropolitan boroughs, non- 
county boroughs and county districts in England, and of 
towns and districts in Scotland are not given this duty, but, in 
common with the councils of counties and county boroughs, they 
have power to make contributions to the funds of any voluntary 
organisation whose activities consist in or include the provision 
of recreation or meals for old people (Section 31). This provision 
is intended to enable a local authority to contribute towards the 
cost of establishing and running an old people’s club or a “meals- 
on-wheels” service. 


The local authority liable to provide residential accommodation 
for any person is the authority in whose area the person 1s 
ordinarily resident. Special provisions apply to persons who 
require temporary accommodation. Where a person is provided 
with residential accommodation under the Act he is deemed to 
continue to be ordinarily resident in the area in which he was 
ordinarily resident immediately before the residential accommo- 
dation was provided for him. 


The question whether a person is ordinarily resident in an area 
is one which falls to be determined on the facts of the particular 
case. It may, however, be generally taken that if a person resid- 
ing in X County entirely gives up his home there and goes to 
reside in a voluntary home in Y County with every intention of 
staying there for good, and the organisation accepts him, either 
on his agreeing to pay the full charge, or at a lower rate, the 
balance being met by the organisation, he becomes ordinarily 
resident in Y County. If he should require accommodation |Jater 
at the cost of the County Council, the cost could not be recovered 
trom X County. If, however, before giving up his home in 
X County he desires that the residential accommodation in the 
voluntary home in Y County should be provided under the Act, 


application should be made to X County, who may be willing to 
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agree that Y County may make the provision on their behalf and 
ac their (i.e. X County’s) expense. 


ach local authority (i.e., in England, the county council ¢ 
county borough council) must establieh a committee for the oa 
poses of ae functions relating to the provision of residential 
accommodation or welfare services unless the authority desire, 
and obtain a direction from the Minister of Health, that all or 
any of these functions should be entrusted to another committee 
of the council, such as the health committee. 


The majority of the local authorities have established separate 
committees but whereas in some areas the whole of the functions 
have been referred to an existing committee such as the health 
committee, in other areas a special committee has been estab- 
lished for the purposes of the functions relating to the provision 
of residential accommodation, but those relating to welfare 
services for the blind and other handicapped persons have been 
referred to the health committee. Where the functions have 
been referred to the health committee a special sub-committee has 
generally been established to deal with the provision of residential 
accommodation sometimes combined with other duties under the 


Act. 


The authority may appoint on the committee persons who are 
not members of the council but have special experience of the 
matters to which the functions of the committee relate. Under 

this power some local authorities have appointed persons who 
have had experience of welfare work for old people. The com- 
mittee may establish sub-committees, usually called house 
committees, in connection with the administration of premises 
in which residential accommodation is provided and may appoint 
persons other than members of the council on such sub-com- 
mittees. In fact it is not unusual for the majority of the members 
of such a sub-committee to be appointed from outside the council. 


In the majority of areas a special officer known by varying 
titles—but usually as the welfare officer—has been appointed for 
the purpose of advising the appropriate committee and adminis- 
tering the relevant services under their direction and on their 
behalf, but in some areas this officer has been appointed in asso- 
ciation with the health department of the council. If, in any 
particular area, there is a doubt as to the officer of the council 
who should be contacted by a voluntary body, enquiry should 
be made of the clerk of the county council or town clerk. It may 
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be necessary, for instance, in the same area for contact to be made 
with the welfare officer in relation to residential accommodation 
and with the medical officer of health in relation to welfare 
services for blind and other handicapped persons. 


Residential accommodation for the aged! 


In discharging their duty to provide residential accommodation 
for persons who, by reason of age, infirmity or any other circum- 
stances are in need of care and attention, not otherwise available 
to them, the local authority should take into account the accom- 
modation already provided or proposed to be provided, in Homes 
established by voluntary organisations. This was made clear in 
the circular issued by the Ministry of Health 7th June, 1948, 
from which the following is an extract :— 

“The Act gives local authorities discretion to provide 
services through voluntary organisations, which they may 
either subsidize or employ as their agents on agreed terms. 
It will clearly be to the advantage of local authorities to 
make use of voluntary organisations, which are providing 
satisfactory services, and to co-ordinate their work with the 
authorities’ own services. Any other course could not fail 
to be wasteful and contrary to the best interests of those 
whom the Act is designed to assist.”’? 


The arrangements made by the local authority for the carrying 
out of their duties must be in accordance with a scheme approved 
by the Minister of Health and any such scheme may provide for 
the making by the local authority, in lieu or in supplementation 
of the provision of accommodation in premises managed by them, 
of arrangements with a voluntary organisation managing any 
premises for the provision of accommodation in those premises. 
But the nature of the arrangements to be made between the local 
authority and the voluntary organisation must be mutually 
agreed. The local authority may desire, for instance, to have 
representation on any committee appointed by the voluntary 
organisation to manage a Home. The authority may stipulate 
that a certain proportion of the beds in the Home shall be 
reserved for persons nominated by the authority or ask the organ1- 
sation to notify vacancies as they arise so that the local authority 
may have an opportunity of suggesting suitable residents. 
Normally, however, the organisation would expect to have the 
power to decide on the suitability of a prospective resident. 








_—_—_—_—— 
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- See also pages 60-61. 
¢ Para. 11 also quoted on page 60. 
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AMENITIES. ‘The provision to be made by a local authority in 
residential accommodation must include amenities and requisites 
except where the authority consider it unnecessary to provide 
these. Residential accommodation is a substitute for a normal 
home and must meet all reasonable needs of the residents. 
including clothing, extra comforts in the shape of tobacco and 
sweets, mith which the resident may be unable fully to provide 
himself out of his own resources; and amenities and services, 
such as recreational facilities, books and periodicals and oppor- 
tunity for religious worship. Where a local authority has entered 
Into an arrangement with a voluntary organisation to pay for the 
maintenance of persons in a voluntary Home, it may reasonably 
require the provision made in that Home to be of a similar 
standard to that made in Homes administered directly by the 
local authority. 


CLoruinc. It is the normal practice of local authorities to allow 
residents in their Homes and other establishments to wear their 
own clothing if they are able to do so. On becoming a resident 
in an old peoples Home, whether administered by a_ local 
authority or a voluntary organisation, a person should therefore 
take with him such clothing as he may have and should be 
allowed and, if necessary, encouraged to continue to wear and 
renew it if he can do so either through his own resources or from 
his friends and relatives. In some cases, however, a resident 1s 
unable to provide his own clothing and particularly to obtain 
renewals when required. This is then the responsibility of the 
local authority, or of the voluntary body if the resident is being 
paid for by the local authority in a voluntary Home. 


Topacco AND SWEETS. Now that each resident has a minimum 
pocket money of 5s. a week (as will be ee later) it is 
reasonable that he should use at least part of this money to buy 
tobacco, if he is a smoker, and sweets. It is the general practice 
of local authorities to make available to residents, who so desire. 
a specified amount of tobacco, free of cost to the resident or, for 
non-smokers, sweets. In such cases, therefore, it is natural that 
in making arrangements for the provision of accommodation in 
voluntary homes, the local authority should expect the voluntary 
body to do likewise. It is however most desirable that there 
should be nothing like a “ doling out” of such amenities as 
tobacco and sweets and that care should be taken to respect the 
wishes of individual residents. It has been suggested to volun- 
tary organisations, therefore, that they should ask the _ local 
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authority to allow the method of providing such amenities to be 
left to their discretion. 


NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. It is also the practice of local 
authorities to provide newspapers and periodicals for the general 
use of residents in their Homes. Similar provision should there- 
fore be made by voluntary organisations, unless ample provision 
is made otherwise, such as by the residents themselves. 
Contributions by Local Authorities 

As has been stated on page 61 a local authority may make con- 
tribution to the funds of any voluntary organisation providing, 
or proposing to provide, accommodation for the like purposes as 
accommodation provided by a local authority under the Act 
(Section 26). A local authority may therefore make a contri- 
bution towards the capital cost of establishing and equipping a 
Home to be provided by a voluntary organisation. A grant 
could, if the authority saw fit, be made also in respect of special 
expenditure in connection with an old people’s Home already 
established such as for the installation of central heating, but the 
local authority might prefer expenditure of this nature to be 
spread over a period of years and thus included in the mainten- 
ance charge. It should be emphasised that the provision in 
Section 26 is extremely wide and affords scope for a willing local 
authority to give general or special financial assistance towards 
the cost of a Home established, or to be established, by a volun- 
tary organisation. It is not posstble, however, for a_ local 
authority to incur expenditure of this nature by borrowing but 
it must be met from the current rates. A local authority desiring 
to give substantial financial assistance towards the establishment 
of a voluntary Home would therefore usually do so under the 
Housing Acts as explained in Chapter 9, pages 73 and 74. 

A local authority may make a grant towards the administrative 
expenses of a voluntary organisation providing an old people's 
iHlome, but if the organisation does not administer residential 
accommodation or provide recreation or meals for old people, 
this cannot be made under the National Assistance Act. A grant 
can however be made under the Local Government Act, 1948 
(Section 136), to a voluntary organisation such as a County Old 
People’s Welfare Committee if the local authority obtains the 


a 


approval of the Minister of Health to do so. 


Maintenance payments by local authorities 
Where a local authority arranges for accommodation to be 
provided by a voluntary organisation the arrangement should 
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provide for the making of payments by the local authority to the 
organisation in respect of the accommodation at such rates as 
may be agreed. It is reasonable, in such circumstances, that the 
local authority should pay the actual cost of maintenance of 
residents, including staff and overhead expenses, particularly if, 
as is frequently the case, this is lower than for Homes administered 
by the local authority. It is very important, therefore, that a 
voluntary organisation should keep proper accounts which can, if 
desired, be examined by the Financial Officer to the local 
authority. The forms of account suggested by the National 
Corporation for the Care of Old People are very suitable for this 
purpose.' [If a voluntary organisation has considerable resources 
she local authority may wish to take the view that at least part 
of the cost of a person’s maintenance should be met from volun- 
tary funds. It can, however, be argued that if a voluntary 
organisation has provided the Home, that should be the voluntary 
contribution towards the service from the financial aspect and 
the actual cost of maintenance should be met by the local 
authority bearing in mind the voluntary work which is being 
done in connection with the general running of the Home. 


Payments by residents 


Where a resident, from his own resources, can pay the charge 
required by the voluntary organisation, no question of contri- 
bution from the local authority arises. If, however, a resident 
cannot pay the full charge and payment is therefore made for 
his maintenance by the local authority, he must contribute 
according to his ability under the conditions prescribed by the 
Act whilst he is in a voluntary Home on the same basis as if he 
were in a local authority Home. 


A local authority may agree to the waiving of part of the pay- 
rent due from a resident in one of their Homes where the resident 
assists in the running of the premises. ‘This provision does not 
apply to residents in voluntary Homes where the matter would 
be entirely one for the voluntary body concerned. 


A resident in an old people's Home cannot have an income of 
less than 26s. a week, because if he does not receive this from his 
own resources, such as from a retirement pension, it is the duty 
of the National Assistance Board to make him an allowance to 
bring his income up to this figure. 


1 See Bibliography, page 115. 
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In assessing a resident’s ability to pay, the local authority must 
assume that the sum of 5s. a week will be needed for personal 
requirements, although the authority may, at their discretion, 
vary this amount in special circumstances. ‘This provision, as 1n 
other instances, applies whether the resident is in a voluntary 
Home or a local authority Home. In each case the matter is one 
for decision by the local authority, but less than 5s.a week should 
only be allowed in exceptional cases, such as where owing to 
mental instability a resident is clearly unable to take full advan- 
tage of the full amount. ‘This condition is not likely to arise in 
relation to a resident in a voluntary Home. 


The standard charge for a local authority Home is fixed by the 
local authority and the standard charge for a voluntary Home, 
with which the local authority make arrangements, will be such 
as is agreed between the two bodies. A person seeking admission 
to residential accommodation should be told what is the standard 


charge and only if he says this is more than he can afford, will it 


be necessary for the authority to assess what smaller sum he shall 
pay. Lhe actual assessment is the responsibility of the local 
authority even if the person is in a voluntary Home, but it is 
most important that there should be close co-operation between 
the two bodies with a view to the elimination of what is 
commonly called ‘red tape.’ 


CapirAL Resources. In considering the payment which a resident 
must make, the local authority is required to give effect to the 
provisions of the Second Schedule of the Act. ‘These are rather 
complicated but provide that, in the case of War Savings, £375 
is to be disregarded both in relation to capital and income, or 


such smaller amount as the resident may possess. 


Other capital resources shal]— 


(a) so far as their aggregate value does not exceed £50, be 
disregarded together with all income therefrom ; 

(b) so tar as their aggregate value exceeds f{50, but does 
not exceed £400, be treated as equivalent to a weekly 
income of sixpence for each complete twenty-five 
pounds. 


A resident must pay the full charge for his maintenance out of 


capital exceeding the amount so specified and continue to do so 
until it has been reduced to the maximum permissible figure. 


If a resident owns property, it 1s necessary to ascertain its value 


and for this figure to be taken into account in deciding the charge 
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to be made. If, for instance, the property 1s worth more than 
£400, it may be necessary for the resident to borrow money on 
it or even sell it, in order to pay for his maintenance. This would 
also apply to a house in which the resident was living before 
going into the Home. but it is in the discretion of the authority 
as to whether they should disregard any sum which might be 
obtained by selling it or borrowing money on it. 

INCOME TO BE DiskEGARDED. The following types of income are 
to be disregarded up to f1 a week, or, if the person is in receipt 
of more than one payment so specified, up to the amount of {1 
In the aggregate : — 

(a) the first ten shillings and sixpence a week of any pay- 
ment of sick pay received from a friendly society or 
trade union ; 

(b) the first ten shillings and sixpence a week of any super- 
annuation payment or superannuation payments in 
respect of previous service or employment from which 
the recipient has retired or resigned, not being a pay- 
ment or payments— 

(1) on account of a pension under the Old Age Pensions 
Act, 1936, or under or by virtue of the Widows’, 
Orphans’ and Old Age Contributory Pensions Acts, 
1936 to 1941, or under any enactment repealed by 
any of those Acts, or 


(1) on account of a retirement pension under the 
National Insurance Act, 1946; 


(c) any payment by way of attendance allowance or 
maternity allowance under the National Insurance Act, 


1946, 
(d) any of the following payments— 
(1) any payment in respect of retired pay or pension to 
which section 16 of the Finance Act, 1919, applies, 


including any payment in respect of a dependants’ 
allowance attached to such a pension, 


(il) any payment in respect of a disablement pension 
awarded under the Personal Injuries (Kmergency 
Provisions) Act, 1939, including an increase in such 
a pension In respect of dependants, 

(1) any weekly payment by way of compensation under 
any enactment relating to workmen’s compensation, 
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(iv) any payment by way of disablement benefit under 
the National Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Act, 


1946. 


All these factors must, therefore, be taken into account in 
deciding as to the payment a resident should make whether he 
is in a voluntary Home by arrangement with the local authority, 
or in a local authority Home. It may be found, therefore, that 
a resident has considerably more than five shillings a week pocket 
money. If, for instance, he has a superannuation allowance of 
1os. 6d. he would be allowed to retain this in addition to the 5s. 
pocket money. As the actual assessment of the charge must be 
made by the local authority, those responsible for a voluntary 
Home need not ordinarily trouble themselves with regard to the 
calculations but should know something of the provisions and 
procedure as they may receive enquiries from potential residents. 
Ii, however, a person applies to enter a voluntary Home and of 
his own volition expresses a wish to pay for his maintenance, 
either out of comparatively small capital or by using income 
which would otherwise be protected by the Act, it is competent 
for him to do so. 


Registration of Old People’s Homes! 


The Act (Section 37) provides for the registration by the local 
authority of any person carrying on a disabled persons’ or old 
persons’ EHlome, subject to a penalty of £50 for failure to do so, 
For this purpose the local authority is the council of the county, 
county borough or large burgh, in the area in which the Home 
is situated. Application for registration must be accompanied 
by a fee of five shillings. 


The authority may refuse to register an applicant if they are 
satisfied— 


(a) that he or any person employed or proposed to be 
employed by him in the management of the home or 
any part thereof is not a fit person, whether by reason 
of age or otherwise to carry on or to be so employed at 
a home of such a description as the home named in the 
application ; or 


(b) that for reasons connected with situation, construction, 
state of repair, accommodation, stating or eqUigniant 


: The provisions set out in this section ‘have not yet come into operation. 
The Minister will, in due course, make an Order appointing the day on 
which they are to come into force. 
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the home or any premises used in connection therewith 
are not fit to be used for a home of such a description, 
as aforesaid: or 


(c) that the way in which it is proposed to conduct the 
home is such as not to provide services or facilities 
reasonably required by persons resorting to such a home. 


The registration of a person may be cancelled by the local 
authority on any grounds which would enable them to refuse an 
application for registration, or 1f the person has been convicted of 
an offence in relation to the Home. 


Uhe certificate of registration issued in respect of any Home 
must be kept atiixed in a conspicuous place in the Home subject 
to a penalty for failure to do so. 

Where the person registered in respect of a Home diles, his 
executor or his widow or any other member of his family may 
for a period not exceeding four weeks from his death, or such 
longer period as the registration authority may sanction, carry 
on the Home without being registered in respect thereof. 

Not less than fourteen days before making an order refusing an 
application for registration or an order cancelling any registration, 
the registration authority must send by post to the applicant or to 


the person registered, as the case may be, notice of their intention 
to make such an order. 


Every such notice must state the grounds on which the authority 
intend to make the order and shall contain an intimation that if 
within fourteen days after the receipt of the notice the applicant 
or person registered, as the case may be, informs the authority in 
writing of his desire to show cause, in person or by a representa- 
tive, why the order should not be made, the authority must before 
making an order afford him an opportunity so to do. 


A person aggrieved by an order refusing an application for 
registration or cancelli ing any registration may appeal to a court 
of summary jurisdiction, within tweny-one days from the date 
on which notice of the council’s decision was served upon him. 


Where an offence in relation to the registration of a Home has 
been committed by a body corporate, every person who at the 
time of the commission of the offence was a director, general 
manager, secretary or other similar officer of the body corporate, 
or was purporting to act in any such capacity, shall be deemed to 
be guilty of that offence unless he proves that the offence was com- 
mitted without his consent or connivance, and that he exercised 
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all such diligence to prevent the commission of the offence as he 
ought to have exercised having regard to the nature of his func- 
tions in that capacity and to all the circumstances. 

The registers kept by the local authority under this provision 
must be available for inspection and copies may be taken on pay- 
ment of such fee, if any, not exceeding one shilling, as the 
registration authority may determine. 

The expression “disabled persons’ or old persons’ home” means 
any establishment the sole or main object of which is, or is held 
out to be, the provision of accommodation, whether for reward 
or not, for persons who are blind, deaf or dumb, and other handi- 
capped persons as described by the Act, or for the aged or for 
both. 

The Minister of Health may exempt from registration any 
establishment which was in existence immediately before the 
provision as to registration came into operation. 

The Minister of Health, or in respect to Scotland, the Secretary 
of State, may make regulations as to the conduct of disabled 
persons’ or old persons’ homes. 

Any person authorised by the Minister of Health or as in 
respect to Scotland, by the Secretary of State, or by the regis- 
tration authority, may at all reasonable times enter and inspect 
any premises which are used, or which that person has reasonable 
cause to be used, for the purpose of such a Home. 
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APPENDIX I 


Organisations Represented on the National Old People’s 
Welfare Committee. 


Recommendations for Membership of Local Committees 


The following list of organisations represented on the National 
Old People’s Welfare Commnneice Is given to serve as a guide to 
local committees when considering the election of members. 

It is recommended that the local representatives of the organi- 
sations represented on the National Old People's Welfare Com- 
mittee should be asked to serve on local committees. In particular 
the Local Authority, the National Assistance Board, the Ministry 
ot Health and the Ministry of National Insurance should be 
Invited to serve in an advisory capacity where possible. In 
addition representatives from local trusts interested in the aged 
and others with special experience and interest in old people 
should be asked to serve. 


The National Old People’s Welfare Committee. 


Chairman: Mr. Fred Messer, C.B.E., J.P., M.P. 
Vice-Chairman: Mr. John Moss, C.B.E. 
(County Councils Association) 
Secretary: Miss Dorothea Ramsey, M.B.E., M.A. 
Representatives of the following organisations : 


Association of Hospital and WelfareNational Association of Local Government 


Administrators Officers 
Association of Inner Wheel Clubs National Association of Local Government 
Association of Municipal Corporations Social Welfare Officers 


Baptist Union National Conference of Friendly Societies 
British Association of Residential Settle-National Corporation for the Care of Old 


ments People 
British Legion National Council of Social Service 
British Red Cross Society National Council of Women 
Catholic Women’s League National Federation of Community Asso- 
Church Army ciations 


County Councils Association National Federation of Housing Societies 

Family Welfare Association National Federation of Women’s Institutes 

Federation of Soroptimist Clubs of GreatNational Free Church Women’s Council 
Britain and Ireland National Women’s Citizens’ Association 

Fellowship Houses Queen’s Institute of District Nursing 

Friends of the Poor Royal College of Nursing 

Housing Centre Salvation Army 

Institute of Almoners St. John Ambulance Brigade 


Jewish Board of Guardians Society of Friends 
Lord Mayor's National Air Raid DistressS.O.S. Society 
Fund Toc H and Toc H Women’s Section 


Methodist Church Women Public Health Officers’ Association 
National Association for Mental Health Women’s Voluntary Services 


go 


Vue 


Representatives of the Ministry of Health, the Munistry of 
National Insurance and the National Assistance Board attend 


in an advisory capacity. 


Representatives of the following Regional Committees: 


Durham & Teeside Old People’s WelfareSouth Western Old People’s Welfare 


Committee Committee 
Eastern Counties Old People’s WelfareWest Midlands Old _ People’s Welfare 
Committee Committee 
East Midlands Old People’s Welfare Com-Yorkshire Old People’s Welfare Council 
mittee N. Ireland Old People’s Welfare Com- 
Lancashire Old People’s Welfare Com- mittee. 
mittee Scottish Old People’s Welfare Committee 


London Old People’s Welfare CommitteeWelsh Old People’s Welfare Committee 
Northumberland & Tyneside Old People’s 
Welfare Committee 


In addition there is representation from the South Eastern 
Region (through the Kent & Sussex Old People’s Welfare Com- 
mittees) and from the Southern Region (through the Bucking- 
hamshire and Hampshire Old People’s Welfare Committees), and 
from Cumberland and Westmorland. 

More Regional Committees are in process of formation, and 
it is hoped that soon all the regions will have an Old People’s 
Welfare Committee represented on the National Committee. 

In addition there are the following individuals with special 
experience and knowledge. 


Miss D. C. KEELING Miss M. E. NANSon 
ALDERMAN Mrs. MALONE Miss M. RACKSTRAW 
Miss QO. MATTHEWS 


LorD AMULREE 
Miss A. GREEN 
Mrs. A. V. HILu 
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APPENDIX Il 


Model Constitution for a Local Old Peoples Welfare 


Committee 


In establishing an organisation for the welfare of old people, 
whether it be a local Welfare Committee or any other type of 
organisation, consideration must be given as to whether it should 
be formed as a charity. ‘The advantages of adopting a charitable 
form of constitution are that exemption is obtained from income 
tax; favourable conditions apply 1n connection for example with 
the payment of some stamp duties and with the payment of 
entertainments duty on money-raising events; and application 
may be made in suitable cases for grants from such charitable 
bodies as the National Corporation for the Care of Old People.' 
So far as Housing Societies are concerned, reference should be 
made to the charitable form of model rules mentioned in 
Chapter 9. The model form of constitution for an Old People’s 
Welfare Committee given below has been drawn up so as to con- 
stitute a charity. In view of the technical requirements of the 
law of charity it is very desirable that a solicitor should be con- 
sulted on all other forms of constitution or trust deed. In order 
to secure charitable status it is not sufficient to state in the objects 
of an organisation that it is “to provide for the welfare of old 
people,” because it would be possible within such objects to pro- 
vide only tor old people of substantial means. ‘The objects must 
also indicate that the purpose of the organisation is to help those 
old people who are poor or who are in some other need, the 
relief of which is charitable. It should be noted that the law 
has not precisely defined ‘poverty’; it is a relative term varying 
with the changes in the value of money and in the standard of 


5 
living of the community. 


Name: The Committee shall be known as the........................ 
Old People’s Welfare Committee. 
Objects: The objects for which the Committee is established are 
as follows :— 
(1) To promote and assist the general good of all old people in 
PRE City (HOTGURI, CFC) OE, i cccrieeenensyeasencccennencssneerenyns 
by assisting the work of statutory authorities and volun- 
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tary organisations engaged in providing facilities for 
physical and mental recreation, developing physical 
improvement, furthering health, relieving poverty, 
distress or sickness, or in pursuing any objects which 
now are or hereafter may be deemed by law to be 
charitable. 


(2) lopromote and organise co-operation in the achievement 
of the above purposes and to that end bring together in 
Council representatives of the authorities and organisa- 
tions engaged in the furtherance of the above purposes 
or any of them within the city (borough, ete) Ol... 


(3) To assist any body or bodies financially or otherwise in the 
furtherance of the above purposes or any of them. 


(4) lo promote and carry out, or assist in promoting and 
carrying out surveys relating to the needs of old people 
and arrange for forwarding to the proper authorities. 
and organisations the relevant facts regarding such cases 
and causes of distress as are within the power of those 
authorities and organisations to alleviate. 

(5) Lo arrange and provide for or join in arranging and 
providing for the holding of exhibitions, meetings, 
lectures and classes calculated directly or indirectly to 
further the objects of the Committee or any of them. 


(6) Todoall such things as may seem incidental or conducive 
to the attainment of the above objects or any of them. 


Membership 


Membership of the Committee shall be accorded to repre- 
sentatives of such statutory bodies and voluntary organisations as 
may now or hereafter be invited by the Committee to co-operate 
through such membership. 

The number of representatives to which each organisation 
shall be entitled shall be determined from time to time by the 
Committee but shall in no case exceed two. 

The Committee may co-opt as individual members persons 
having special knowledge or experience, always provided that the 
number of co-opted members shall not at any one time exceed 
one-fourth of the total membership of the Committee. 

Membership of the Committee shall be for a period of one 
year reckoned from the Annual Meeting next following the date 
of appointment or co-option, or for such less period as the body 
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appointing (or, in the case of co-opted members, the Committee) 
shall determine. On retirement members shall be eligible for 
re-appointment or fresh co-option for further annual periods. 


Ojficers of the Committee 


The honorary officers of the Committee shall be a Chairman, 
a Vice-Chairman and a Treasurer, all of whom shall be ex-officio 
members of the Committee and of all sub-committees. The Com- 
mittee may appoint a Secretary and such other officers and staff as 
may from time to time be deemed nec essary to act for such period 
and may pay such remuneration as they t think fit. 


Meetings of the Committee 


Meetings of the Committee shall be held at least quarterly 
and one of these meetings shall be the Annual Meeting which 
shall be held normally in June or July and not later than 
September. Other meetings of the Committee shall be held at 
such times as may be decbrrinadk 

A special mee eting of the Committee may be called at 14 days’ 
notice upon the written demand of any five members or by the 
Chairman, or Vice-Chairman acting in his absence. 


Annual M eeting o 


Ihe business of the Annual Meeting shall include the election 
of thé honorary officers and the auditors to the Committee for the 
year; the appointment of members of sub-committees and the 
reception, approval and adoption of the Annual Report and 
Financial Statement of the Committee for the vear. 


Quorum 


ihe quorum at the meeting of the Committee and at any 
Sub-Committee shall be one- quarter of the Committee or Sub- 
Committee, or such other numbers as the Committee may from 
time to time determine. . 


Finance 


The Committee may accept, borrow and raise money for the 
purpose of the Committee’s objects by means of grants-in- -aid from 
central or local government authorities, den dtions and legacies, 
subscriptions pron individual members or persons and “other 
sources. All monies received shall be applied in furthering all or 
any of the objects of the Committee and no portion of such monies 
shall be paid to any member or co-opted member of the Com- 
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mittee, provided that nothing herein shall prevent the payment, 
in good faith, of reasonable and proper remuneration to any officer 
or servant of the Committee or to any member of the Committee, 
not being a member of a Local Authority, in return for any 
services actually rendered to the Committee. (This phrase is 
designed to avoid the provision of remuneration to persons who, 
as members of local authorities. may be participating in the 
allocation of funds to the O.P.W. Committee from their local 
authorities. It does not prevent such a member from giving 
lectures and receiving fees therefor). 

The Committee’s financial year shall run from April ist to 
March 31st. Once at least in every year the accounts of the Com- 
mittee shall be audited by one or more properly qualified auditors. 


Sub-Committees 


The Committee may appoint such sub-committees ol 
members of the Committee as they would think fit, with power to 
co-opt any other persons and may delegate any of their powers to 
such sub-committees provided that the number of persons not 
being members of the Committee, co-opted to serve on any such 
sub-committee, shall never exceed one-third of the total number of 
persons serving on that sub-committee. ‘The members of sub-com- 
mittees shall not be appointed for a period of more than one 
year or for such periods as the Committee may determinc. 


Dissolution 


If the Committee decides at any time that on the grounds of 
expense or otherwise the Committee shall be dissolved the assets 
of the Committee (if any), after payment thereout of all proper 
debts and liabilities of the Committee, shall not be paid or distri- 
buted amongst the members but shall be given to such other 
charitable organisation or organisations with objects similar to 
those of the Committee as the Committee may, with the consent 
of the Charity Commissioners, decide. 


Alterations to the Constitution 


Alterations to the constitution must receive the assent oi not 
less than two-thirds of the members of the Committee present and 
voting. A Resolution for the alteration of the constitution must 
be received by the Secretary of the Committee in writing at least 
twenty-one clear days before the meeting at which the Resolution 
is to be brought forward. Seven days’ notice of such a meeting 
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must be given by the Secretary to the members, and must include 
notice of the alterations proposed. 


Schedule of Bodies Co-operating. 


Statutory Bodtes Voluntary Bodies 
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APPENDIX If] 
Summary of Legislation Affecting Old People 


Retirement Pensions 


Ministry of National Insurance Leaflets, N1.10, N1.15, NJ. 27, 
N.J. 28, NI. 45, NU. 51 and The Family Guide to the National 


Insurance Scheme 


From July 5th, 1948, the Contributory Pensions Acts are re- 
placed by the National Insurance Act, 1946. Under this Act the 
only pension for which anyone who has reached pensionable age 
(i.e. 65 for men and 60 for women) can qualify is a “retirement” 
pension. 


People getting a contributory old age or widow’s pension at the 
increased rates, which have been in force since October, 1946, 
(generally 26/- for an insured man or woman or a widow; 16/- 
for an uninsured wife of an insured pensioner) will have the 
pension converted into a retirement pension from July 5th. 


To be entitled to a retirement pension a person must have 
reached pensionable age and have retired from regular work 
unless he or she has reached the age of 70 (men), 65 (women). 
Retirement means that unless the work is purely occasional, he 
must show either (1) that he works for not more than 12 hours 
a week, or for not more than a quarter of the normal hours of a 
full time working week, or (2) that there has been such a change 
in his working conditions, made at or about retiring age caused 
by his age, that he can be treated as having retired. 

A married woman who is engaged only in her home duties 
will always be treated as retired. A man over 70 or a woman 
over 65 is treated as retired whether working or not. 

To qualify for a retirement pension 156 contributions (104 if 
the insurance for pensions began before 30th September, 1946) 
must have been paid. A yearly average of 50 contributions must 
be paid or credited: when the average is less, pension may still 
be paid, but at a reduced rate. The standard rate of retirement 
pension is 26/- a week for an insured man or woman, except for 
a married woman whose pension is in right of her husband’s 
insurance, in which case it will be 16/- a week. 


It is very important that those who are insured under the old 
Contributory Pensions’ Scheme or under the National Insurance 
Scheme should apply on Form B.R.I (obtainable at any Post 
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Office) four months before they reach pensionable age, even if 
they do not mean to retire. This will enable the necessary steps 
to be taken about unemployment and sickness benefit if this 
should be required. Applications should be sent to the local 
National Insurance Office (address from the Post Office). 


If anyone wishes to go on working between the ages of 65 and 
70 (men), 60 and 65 (women) it will be for their benefit to do so 
because when they retire they will get a pension at a higher rate. 
The rate of pension will be increased by a shilling per week for 
every 25 contributions which are paid while they are in employ- 
ment or self-employed. The pension of an uninsured wife will 
be increased in the same way for contributions paid by her 
husband when both are over pensionable age. 


For example, an insured man who continues in employment to 
the age of 68 or a woman who continues to the age of 63 can 
qualify for pension at the rate of 32/- a week. A married man 
with a wife not more than five years younger than himself, who 
works to the age of 70 or beyond it can quality at 70 for 36/- for 
himself and 26/- for his wife, a total of 62/- a week, against the 
usual total of 42/-. These arrangements do not apply to people 


already over pension age on 5th July, 1948. 


If a man getting a retirement pension who is under the age of 
70 (or a woman under the age of 65) earns more than 20/- in an 
pension week, the pension for the following week will be reduced 
by one shilling for each complete shilling earned over 20/-. The 
value to the pensioner of board, lodging, coal, light, etc. given in 


return for services must be counted as earnings. 


A pensioner (man or woman) with a child in his family or one 
whom he maintains can claim an addttional 7/6d. a week for the 
child, while he is at school or while he is apprenticed. 

A pensioner with a wife under 60 can claim an increase, usually 
of 16/- a week if she resides with him and is maintained or partly 
maintained by him. However she must not be earning more than 
20/- a week or be receiving benefit, e.g. sickness or unemployment 
under the National Insurance Scheme. 

Contributory old age pensioners or widow pensioners over the 
age of 60 who were receiving before July 5th a 10/- pension will 
continue to receive it until they give notice of retirement from 
regular employment or reach the age of 70, when it will be 
replaced by a retirement pension. The Pension Order Book 
explains how to apply. 


It is Important that notice of retirement should be given not 
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later than the date on which retirement begins or there will be 
loss of pension. 

For people who are within 10 years of pensionable age and 
others who entered insurance at a late age, there are special pro- 
visions. [hese are called /ate-age enirants. ‘Those who entered 
Old Age Pensions Insurance under the old scheme before 30th 
September, 1946 must pay contributions for five years from their 
entry before becoming qualified for pension. ‘hose who entered 
the scheme on or after 30th September, 1946 and those who 
first became insured when the new scheme began on the sth July 
must pay contributions for 10 years from their entry. 

If at the age of 65 (men), 60 (women), the qualifying period is 
not complete, there is a choice between (a) paying Class 3 contri- 
butions until the qualifying period is completed, or (b) claiming 
a refund with interest upon that part of the contributions which 
was paid for retirement pension, in which case all right to that 
pension will be lost. 

Persons in Class 1 employment in any week will pay only the 
industrial injury contributions (4d. for men, 3d. for women) and 
if a refund of contributions at 65 (60 for women) was not claimed, 
the contributions which the employer also has to pay for that 
week will count as Class 3 contribution to qualify for pension. 


Note: ‘The main rates of weekly contributions are: 


CLASS 1 (Employed Persons) 





MEN WOMEN 





Age Paid by | Paid by 
18 and over Employee | Employer 


Paid by Paid by 


Employee Employer| 1°! 


Total 





45. h1d, | 45. 2d. 9s. 1d. | 3s. 10d. 36, 30). 75, ia. 
| 





CLASS 2 (Self-Employed Persons) 
MEN WOMEN 
iS and Gver ="... ee 6s: 2d. 18 and over ... .¢ os, . Fd: 


CLASS 3 (Non-Employed Persons) 


MEN WOMEN 
18 and over ve +S 4s. 8d. 18 and over gs: fe bs. « Sd. 
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Most persons on reaching age 65 (60 for women) probably 
prefer to go on and qualify for the retirement pension, particu- 
larly married men because if contributions are discontinued, 
widow's benefit may be lost or payable only at a reduced rate. 
Anyone, however, who prefers to have the refund should 
immediately apply to the local National Insurance Office for a 
form. 


Persons in Hospitals and Institutions 


Retirement pensions will continue to be payable if a pensioner 
goes into hospital or into a Home where there are special pro- 
visions. If a pensioner is in a Home he will pay a charge for his 
accommodation and board. In a hospital administered under 
the National Health Service where his treatment and mainten- 
ance will be entirely free, there will be a reduced pension if the 
stay in hospital exceeds two months. 


Non-Contributory Pensions 


Men and women over 65 and 60 on July 5th who have not paid 
any contributions to a State Insurance Scheme will not be brought 
into the main scheme of National Insurance at all. 


This means they will not pay contributions and will not receive 
any of the benefits of the main scheme even if they are in 
employment. If they are in employment they will be insured 
under the [Industrial Injuries Scheme. 

A person who is not in receipt of an Insurance pension may be 
entitled to a pension under the Old Age Pensions Act, 1936, if 
he or she has— 

(a) reached the age of 70. 
(o) been a British subject for at least the past 10 years; and 
(c) been resident in the United Kingdom for at least 12 years 
in all since attaining the age of 5oin the case of a natural- 
born British subject and for at least 20 years in all in the 
case of a naturalised British subject. Certain periods 
spent abroad, e.g. periods during which the person has 
maintained or assisted in maintaining any dependant in 
the United Kingdom, may be reckoned as s periods of resi- 
dence in the United Kingdom. 


The weekly rate of pension which will be awarded depends 
upon the amount of the claimant’s means. 


In the case of a person who is one of a married couple living 
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together in the same house, his (or her) means are deemed to be 
one-half the combined means of the couple. 


In calculating the yearly means, account is taken of all items 
of income combined in cash or kind, including : — 


(a2) The yearly value of investments, and property not 
personally occupied. 

The “yearly value” is arrived at as follows:—In the 
case of a married couple living together in the same 
house, the first £50 of the total capital value is ignored, 
the yearly value of the next £750 is taken at 5 per cent. 
and of the rest at 10 per cent. In the case of a person who 
is not one of a married couple living together the same 
method of calculation applies, with the substitution of 
£25 for £50 and of £375 for £750. 

The amount of the actual income from such invest- 


ments and property is immaterial in calculating the 
yearly means. 


(b) All earnings and allowances taken at the actual amount 
of the yearly receipts; in the absence of definite infor- 
mation the amount received during the preceding 12 
months may be taken as the probable income for the 
ensuing year. 


(c) The yearly value of a house belonging to the claimant in 
which he lives. 


(2) The yearly value of any free board and residence 
(excluding maintenance in a hospital or in accommo- 
dation provided under the National Assistance Act), 
eults, etc. which the claimants may receive. 


From the total value of the yearly means as calculated above 
the following deductions are allowed: — 


(a) A deduction up to £39 a year, or £78 a year in the case of 
a married couple living together in the same house, is 
allowed from any means not derived from earnings. 


(5) In the case of a husband who is separated from his wife 
any sum paid by him to her under a Separation Order is 
deducted from his means. 


The following table shows the present rates of pensions in 
relation to yearly means :— 


IO! 








Yearly Means. Weekly Rate of Pension. 


Exceeding Not Exceeding Person other than Marned 
amarried woman woman 


By hy fa ae s. d. See a. 
— 26 5 O 26 oO 16 
26 5 O A 1h. 0 240 16 
ar 10 16 96°15 vO 2200 16 
a as Az 6 “OD 20 O 16 O 
42 0 O ie kD 18 oO 16 O 
9 Sei 2 110,,,.0 16 oO 16 oO 
§2 10) 0 S72Is0 to 14. 0 14, O 
7 15 6 0 OF ‘oO’ 6 2” is 8 
G3o'''© ber ete D 10 O IO O 
io 5 6 72 10 «=O 8 Oo 3 oO 
73 10 © 75°15 Oo Gp 6 0 
Oe ee a 84 0 O ge 4 © 
84.0 O SO. ts 2 a. © 2 0 
39° 50 —- No pension No pension 


Claims for non-contributory pensions should be made on 
Form N.1. obtainable from any post ofice. An explanatory 
leaflet is attached to the form. 


Assistance Grants 


Subject to a test of need, assistance grants are payable by the 
National Assistance Board to persons who are in need. A form 
of application can be obtained at the Post Ofhce to be sent on 
completion to the local office of the National Assistance Board. 
In the case of a married man living with his wife the needs of 
both can be considered together, and it will not be necessary for 
the wife to make a separate application. Payment is made at the 
Post Office, usually by means of an order book. An applicant 
who is dissatisfied with the result of his application may appeal 
to an Appeal Tribunal, and the officer of the Board will be willing 
to give information as to how this can be done. 

The Regulations require the Board to consider an application 
in the light first of what the applicant needs and secondly of how 
far his needs are met from his available resources. 
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The need of an applicant is calculated on the basis of a scale 
laid down in the Regulations! and adjusted in accordance with 
the amount of rent paid by the applicant. The amount so 
calculated is known as the “scale allowance.” 


From this scale allowance is deducted the amount of the old 
age pensions, and any other resources which have to be taken 
into account. Scale of assessment is as follows :— 


Amounts to be allowed weekly for needs other than rent 


S. th 

(2) for a married couple ee art a 40 O 
(5) where the above rate does not apply for 
an applicant who is living alone or is a 
householder and such is directly respon- 

sible for rent and household necessaries 4) 0 


Allowances for rent 


To the amount indicated above, there is to be added a rent 
allowance, as follows :— 

(a) 1f the applicant or the applicant’s wife or husband is the 
householder, or if the applicant is living alone, the net 
rent payable so far as is reasonable in view of the general 
level of rents in the locality; 

(5) in any other case (unless there are special circumstances), 
a reasonable share of the rent payable by the person with 
whom the applicant is living, but not less than 2s. 6d. nor 
more than 10s. 


Allowances for dependants other than wife or husband 


In respect of dependants (other than wife or husband), living 
with the applicant, an amount may be added, calculated 1n accor. 
dance with the following scale :— 


5 feng, 
If aged 21 years or over ... ae. A. i °FA20G 
If aged 18 years but under 21 years _... AioEtEy a6 
If aged 16 years but under 18 years _... .£ aS © 
If aged 11 years or over but Jess than 16 years... 10 6 
If aged 5 years or over but less than 11 years... 9 : 

7 » 


If aged under 5 years =i 
Notre: There are special rates of assistance for blind and certain 
tuberculous persons. 








4 (Determination of Need) Regulations 1948. 
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Persons residing in Homes provided by the Local Authority 
under Part III of the National Assistance Act will be required to 
pay for the accommodation in accordance with their resources 
within the limits of a standard charge fixed by the Local 
Authority and a minimum charge of 21 /- prescribed by the 
Minister. Persons unable to meet the minimum charge will be 
referred to the National Assistance Board for an assistance grant 
(21/- + 5/- for personal requirements).! 

Treatment of resources and assessment 
From the amount calculated as above, the available resources 


are deducted and, subject to any adjustment (see below), the 
palance is taken as the assessment of the applicant's needs. 


Adjustment for special circumstances 


The balance referred to above may be adjusted to meet special 
circumstances. 


Grants for exceptional needs 


A reasonable sum may be granted where required to meet 
any exceptional needs. 
Where an applicant’s needs would be assessed under the Regu- 
lations at 1/- a week or more, he shall be deemed to be in need of 
an. assistance grant. 


Resources 


Computation of Resources. ‘The total resources of the applicant 

are to be taken into account, subject to the following income and 

capital resources which are to be “disregarded” to the extent 
indicated— 

(a) Value of Restdence—any sum which might be obtain- 

able by selling the dw elling house in he 3 an applican: 

resides, or raising money on his interest in the house. 





(6) War Savings—the aggregate amount, or the sum of 
£375, whichever shall be the smaller. (For this purpose, 
each owner of war savings in the household is reckoned 
as a separate entity). 

(c) Other Capital—if not exceeding f50, to be wholly 
“disregarded,” together with all income from it; if 
exceeding £50 but not exceeding {400, every {25 over 
the first {50 to be treated as equivalent to a weekly 
income of 6d.; if exceeding £400, the whole of the 


L See page 84. 
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Other Resources 


excess to be treated as “ available” resources, and no 
assistance given. 


(d) Death and Maternity Grants—wholly. 


(e) Income, other than Earnings—from any one or more of 


the following sources, to an aggregate amount of {1 
per week— 


i. the first 10s. 6d. a week of any sick pay from a 
Friendly Society or trade union ; 


i. the first ros. 6d. a week of any superannuation pay- 
ment or payments ; 


ili. attendance and maternity allowance, under the 
National Insurance Act, 1946; 


iv. disability pension, disablement pension under the 
Personal Injuries (Kmergency Provisions) Act, 1939, 
weekly payments by way of workmen’s compensation, 
and disablement benefit under the National Insurance 
(Industrial Injuries) Act, 1946. 


(f) Earnings—the first 20s. of the applicant’s net weekly 
earnings, if aged 16 years of age or over, unless he 1s a 
person required to register for employment ds a con- 
dition for the receipt of an assistance grant, in which 
case the amount to be only tos. weekly ; in the case 
of those under 16 years of age, one-third of the net 


weekly earnings to be disregarded. 


Contribution towards Household Expenses—Members of the 


applicant’s household, other than dependants, are to be 
deemed to contribute to household expenses to the extent of 
7s. per week. But, where such a person’s sole source of income 
consists of his earnings, the above weekly contribution is to 
be deemed less, upon a sliding scale for earnings ranging 
from between 7os. a week and 25s. a week. In the case of 
earnings of 25s. or less, no weekly contribution at all 1s 


assumed. 





A reasonable amount for personal requirements 
may be disregarded. The treatment depends on the nature 
and amount of the income.. In the case of charitable grants, 
for example, the first 10s. 6d. a week is generally disregarded, 
if the pensioner has no other resources but the retirement or 
widow’s pension. 
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Welfare Services 


Old people can write or call at the local office of the National 
Assistance Board if in any difficulty on which they would like to 
have the help of the Board’s officers who will be glad to be of 
assistance if possible. 
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APPENDIX IV 
Directory 
NATIONAL OLD PEOPLE’S WELFARE COMMITTEE 


Secretary: Miss D. RAmsgry, M.B.E., M.A. 
26, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 
Museum 8944 


Regional Old People’s Welfare Committees 
LONDON AND GREATER LONDON: 7 Bayley Street, London, W.C.1. 


Secretary: Miss K. PRoup. Museum 4864. 
East AND West Mipianps: 19 Calthorpe Road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham. Edgbaston 3681. 


Secretary: Miss G. Roserrs. 
LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE: Selnec House, Manchester 14. 


Secretary: M. H. Grunpy. Rusholme 3366. 
CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND: St. Andrews Chambers, Penrith, 
Cumberland. Penrith 2370. 


Secretary: C. E. Marwoop. 
NorTHUMBERLAND AND TYNESIDE: 17 Ellison Place, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne 1. Newcastle-on-Tyne 21266. 
Secretary: Miss E. Davison. 
DurHAM AND TEEs-SIDE: Hallgarth House, Hallgarth Street, 


Durham. Durham 755- 
Secretary: Miss H. WHEATCROFT. 
YORKSHIRE: 7/9 Mount Preston, Leeds. Leeds: 31391. 


Secretary: Miss V. C. Boarps. 

East ANGLIA: 7 Hills Road, Cambridge. Cambridge 56322. 
Secretary: Muss E. A. MorGaANn. 

Kent: 1 Holmesdale Terrace, Folkestone. Folkesione 2333- 
Secretary: Robert G. AVERY. 

Sussex & Surrey: Old Bank House, Lewes, Sussex. Lewes 152 
Secretary: Mayor G. H. POWELL-EDWARDS, M.C. 

Sourn AND SouTH-WEST: 4 Berkeley Square, Bristol 8. 


Secretary: KR. CoTraM, 0.B.E. Bristol 26429. 
NorTHERN IRELAND: 28 Bedford Street, Belfast. 

Secretary: Muss F. Harpy. Belfast 20791. 
ScoTLAND: 10 Alva Street, Edinburgh 2. Edinburgh 31852. 

Secretary: Mss G. DRYSDALE. 
Wa.es: 2 Cathedral Road, Cardiff. Cardtff 905. 


Secretary: TL,LEWELYN EVANS. 
y 
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New YorRK: DEPARTMENT OF SocIAL WELFARE. A Study of the Developments 
in Programs for the Care of the Aged, by A. H. Rebeck. New York State, 
1945. 


Studies of institutions, homes, nursing care, clubs and_ social 
insurance. 

NuFrrieLp FouNpDATION. Report of a Survey of Charitable Trusts in Great Britain 
providing Funds for the Accommodation, Care and Comfort of Old People. 


Nuffield Foundation, 1947. 2/6. 

Potiak (O.) Social Adjustment in Old Age. Social Service Research Council, 
New York, 1948. 

*ROWNTREE (B. S.) Old People: Report of a Survey Committee on the Problems 


of Ageing and the Care of Old People. Oxford University Press (for the 
Nuffield Foundation), 1947. 3/6. 


This report is sometimes called the “ Nuffield Report.” It con- 

tains much valuable information on old people and their needs. 
Samson (E. D.) Old Age in the New World. Pilot Press, 1944. 4/6. 
*SHELDON (J. H.) The Social Medicine of Old Age. Report of an inquiry in 


Wolverhampton. Oxford University Press (for the Nuffield Foundation), 
1948. 5/-. 


A very interesting survey of old people living in their own homes. 
SociaL SurvEY. The Employment of Older Persons. Central Office of Infor- 
mation, 1947. 


STERN (L. T.) Swxty-five and Over: A Study based on a Survey of the Care of 
the Aged in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends. Social Service Com- 
mittee, Philadelphia, 1945. (Obtainable from Friends Book Centre, 
London.  1/-). 


ViscHeR (A. L.) Old Age: its Compensations and Rewards. Allen & Unwin, 
1947. 10/6. 


VISITING 
Hate (M. B. & S. W.) Soczal Therapy. Williams & Norgate, 1943. 5/-. 
Includes a chapter on visiting. 


De Scuwernitz (K.) The Art of Helping People Out of Trouble. Houghton 
Mifflin, 1924. 12/-. 

Garrett (A.) Interviewing: Its Principles and Methods. Family Weltare 
Association of America, 1944. 7/-. 
An advanced text book for social case workers, this draws 
attention to some principles which are helpful to visitors. 


*Peck (F. E.) The Recruitment, Training and Organising of Voluntary Visitors 
to Old People. Selnec House, Manchester, 14, 1945. 3d. 
CLUB ORGANISATION 


LAMBOURN (E. ©.) <A Simple Guide to Committee Procedure and the Work of 
the Officers of a Society or Club. Allen & Unwin, 1934. 2/-. 


Miwne (A.) The Social Worker's Handbook. Martin Hopkinson, Ltd., 1930. 2/6. 
Includes a section on committee procedure. 


NATIONAL STANDING CONFERENCE OF WOMEN’S SociAL SERVICE CLusBs. Club 
Management: A Handbook, Etc. National Council of Social Service, 1945. 1/-. 
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HOME HELPS 


CartwricutT (C. G.) Home Helps: Their part in the Social Services. The 
Medical Officer, 9th October, 1948. 

Davies (KE. H.) A Helping Hand. Social Service . National Council of Social 
service, December, 1947. 

WELFARE Council or New York Criry. Housekeeping Service for Chronic 
Patients: An Analysts of a Service for the Chronically Sick and the infirm 
Aged, Operated by the Works Project Administration; by M. }!raenkel. 
W.C.N.Y.C., 1942.” 8/6. 

A very detailed study of the working of this service. 


DIET 
LONDON CounciL or SociAL Service. Nutritional Problems of Invalids, the Aged 
and Infirm. L.CS.S8., 7, Bayley Street, W.C.1, 1947. 1/-. 


Pyke (M.) anp oTHERS. Nutritional Value of Diets eaten by Old People in 
r = ‘ "9 Ly € -_ - 
London. The Lancet, September 27, 1947. 


HOUSING AND HOMES 


Tue Burtper. Homes for Old People. March 14, 1947. 

An excellent article describing Housing plans with communal 
facilities by various architects. 

CHANDLER (E. G.) Housing for Old Age. An unpublished thesis in the Library 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 1942. 

Detailed and understanding planning for houses and _ hostels. 
Numerous plans. 

Eusas (M. J.) Housing Before the War and Afier. P. S. King, 1945, 2nd 
Edition. 7/6. pp. 68, 71 et seq. 

An estimate of the accommodation needed for the aged in the 
post-war period. 

FRIENDS’ RELIEF SERVICE. Hostels for Old People. Friends’ Book Centre, 1945. 
1/6. Out of print. 

An account of the hostels run by the Friends during the war, 
with suggestions based on this experience for future hostels. 
Housing Centre. The London Almshouses, Six Centuries of Housing for the 

Aged. Housing Centre, 1945. 2/-. 

Lonpon County Counc. “The House”: London’s Public Assistance Instt- 
hittons. P. S. King, 1939. 2d. 

Pamphlet on the provision made before the war for old people 
needing help. 

NATIONAL OLD PEOPLE’Ss WELFARE COMMITTEE. Why Housing Associations ” 
National Council of Social Service, 1948. 6d. A reprint of chap. 9 of 
“Age 1s Opportunity.” 

Mattuews (O.) Housing the Infirm: How to Brighten up Old Institutions 
and How to Build New Ones on more Homely Lines. ©. Matthews, 1937. 
Out of print. 

Martizws (O.) Housing the Old: How to Meet the Great Need for Cottages 
and Flats for Older People Married and Single, with Plans for City, Town 
and Country given by E. Armstrong, K. W. F. Harris & G. L. Taylor. 
©. Matthews, 1937. Out of print. 
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MinistRY OF HEALTH: DESIGN oF DWELLINGS SUB-COMMITTEE (Dudley Report). 
Design of Dwellings. H.M.S.O., 1944. 1/-. 


MinistRY OF HeEALTH & MINISTRY OF WorKs. 
pp. 22 & 65. H.M.S.O., 1944. 2/-. 
RackstrRAw (M.) An Old People’s Hostel. 
obtainable from the N.C.S.S., 1944. 3d. 

An account of a hostel in North London. 


Housing Manual, 1944. 


Reprint from ‘Social Work,” 


RoyaL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS OF LONDON. Memorandum drawn up at the 
request of the Central Housing Advisory Committee of the Ministry of 
Health: Design of Dwelling Houses. R.C.P.L., 1943, 12 Pall Mall East, 
5.W.1. 


ScorttisH HousInc ADVISORY COMMITTEE. Planning our New Homes. H.M.S.O., 
1944. 3/-. 


ScoTtisH Housinc ADvisory COMMITTEE. Report on Housing of Aged Persons. 
H.M.S.O.,, 1938... 2d. 


Society OF WOMEN Housinc MANAGERS. Memorandum drawn up at the request 
of the Central Housing Advisory Committee of the Ministry of Health on 
the Design of Dwellings. S.W.H.M., 13 Suffolk Street, S.W.1., 1943. 


MEDICAL CARE 

*BritisH MepicaL Association. The Care of Infirm Old People. B.M.A., 
Tavistock Square, W.C.1, 1947. 3d. 
This is a most important report setting out plans for the proper 
care and rehabilitation of the infirm. 

*BritisH MepicaL AssociaTIoN. The Right Patient in the Right Bed. B.M.A., 
Tavistock Square, W.C.1, 1948. Free. 
Supplement to the above report. 

*BritisH MepicaL AssociATION. When You are Old. B.M.A., Tavistock Square, 
WiC 194d ly | 
An illustrated version of the B.M.A. report. 

Cowprey (E. V.) Ep. Problems of Ageing, Biological and Medical Aspects. 
Williams & Wilkins, Baltimore, 1942. 2nd ed. £2 I5s. 
A technical medical book. 


Curran (M.) AND OTHERS. The Care of the Aged. Observations based on 


experience in Glasgow outdoor medical services. ‘The Lancet, February 21, 
1946. 


FaMity WELFARE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. Case Work with the Aged. Reprint 
from the Family, 1938-9. 1/9. 
A series of essays by different hands showing imaginative insight 
into the approach to ageing people. 


Howe x (T. H.) Old Age: Some Practical Points in Geriatrics. H. K. Lewis, 
1944, 2/6. 


Technical. 


INSTITUTE OF ALMONERS. Memorandum on the Care of the Chromic Sick. 
Institute of Almoners, 1946. 6d. 


KORENCHEVSKY (V.) The Problem of Ageing Basic Difficulties of Research. 
British Medical Journal, January 8, 1949. 
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Lewis (A. J.) & Gotpscumipt (H.) Social Causes of Admissions to a Mental 
Hospital for the Aged. The Sociological Review, July-Oct., 1943. 

An article which after examining the causes of mental break- 
down of a selected group of cases argues that much could be 
done to prevent this deterioration. 

Matruews (R. J.) The Years of Victory: A Geriatric Commentary. The 

Medical Officer, December 27, 1947. 

MepicaL Press. Old Age. Medical Press, May 5, 1948. 

A special number containing a valuable series of articles. 
Scottish Hrattu Buiuetin. Application to the Elderly of the Principles of 
Preventative Medicine. Department of Health for Scotland, April, 1948. 
Tue Times. The Chronic Sick. Proper Care for the Aged and Infirm by Sir 

Ernest Rock Carling. November 25, 1946. 

Tuewuis (M. W.) The Care of the Aged (Geriatrics). Kimpton (U.S.A.), 1946. 42/-. 
A. technical medical work. 
Topp (A. T.) Medical Aspects of Growing Old. Simpkin Marshall, 1946. 15/-. 


*WAGNER (M. W.) Mental Hazards in Old Age. The Family, June, 1944. 
An interesting article on the mental needs of old people. 


FINANCIAL PROVISION 


BEvVERIDGE (LORD). Social Insurance and Allied Services. H.M.S.O., 1942. 2/-. 

Bootn (C.) The Aged Poor in England and Wales: Condition. Macmillan, 
1894. Out of print. 

The epoch-making survey which proved that old age was one of 
the causes of poverty. 

Bootu (C.) Old Age Pensions and the Aged Poor: A Proposal. Macmillan, 
1899. Out of print. 

*Famity WELFARE AssociaTION. How to Help Cases of Distress: A Year Book 
of Information Respecting the Statutory and Voluntary Means of Relief. 
Published annually, P. S. King & Staples. 4/-. 

Includes information about Assistance Grants, Pensions, etc. 

CuLarKE (J. J.) Social Administration including the Poor Laws. Chapter XLII. 
Pitmans, 1939. 15/-. 

Summary of the Old Age Pension enactments, etc. 

Dre Scuwernirz (K.) England’s Road to Social Security. Oxford University 
Press, 1943. 15/-. 

Historical account of relief and insurance since 1349. 

INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OFFICE. Approaches to Social Security: an International 
Survey. P. S. King & Staples, Ltd., 1942. 2/-. 

PouiticAL AND Economic PLANNING. Report on the British Social Services. 
Chapters V & VII. P. E. P., 1937. 7/6. 

Description of the existing provision for relief and for pensions. 

Rosson (W. A.) Social Security. Chapter 6 (and see index). Allen & Unwin, 
1948. 15/-. 

An account of old age pensions position at the date of publication. 
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SLATER (G.) Poverty and the State. Chapter X. Constable & Co., 1930. 12/6. 
A short historical survey of the care of the aged. 


SociaL WorK YEAR Book, 1945. Russell Sage Foundation, 1945. $3.25. 
A short summary of old age pensions insurance in the U.S.A. 

Wickwar (W. H. & E. M.) The Social Services: A Historical Survey. 
Chapter V Section II. Cobden-Sanderson, 1936. 10/6. 
Includes survey of poor relief and pensions. 

Wiiiams (G.) The State and the Standard of Living. Chapter II (and see 
references in the index). P. S. King & Staples, 1936. 12/6. 
A consideration of the provision made for the aged since the 
end of the last century and of the principles involved. 

Witson (Str A.) & Mackay (G. 8S.) Old Age Pensions: 
Critical Study. Oxford University Press, 1941. 16/-. 
A standard work. 


An Historical and 


JOURNALS 


Gerratrics: The Official Journal of the American Geriatrics Society, 84 South 
Tenth Street, Minneapolis. Quarterly. 


GreronToLocy. Gerontological Society Inc., U.S.A., 507 South Euclid Street, 
St. Louis 10, Missouri. Quarterly. 


HosPITAL AND SOCIAL SERVICES JOURNAL. Law and Local Government Publi- 
cations Ltd. Weekly, 13/- p.a. 


MunicipaL JOURNAL. Municipal Journal Ltd. Weekly, 30/- p.a. 

NATIONAL OLD PEOPLE’s WELFARE COMMITTEE BULLETIN. Quarterly, 1/- p.a. 
SoctaL SERVICE. National Council of Social Service. Quarterly, 10/- p.a. 
SociAL SERVICE REvIEw. Chicago University Press. Quarterly. 


SociaL Worx. Family Welfare Association, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W.1. 
Quarterly, 4/- p.a. 


CRAFTWORK 
Leaflets 


Published by: Dryad Leaflets, 22 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 8d. each. 
HANDWEAVING ON Two Way Loom, Ruc WEAVING. 

MAKING PAPIER MACHE. SPINNING WOOL. 

New VASES FoR OLD. NETTING. 

RusH BASKETS AND MATtTs. SMOCKING, 

SLIPPERS FROM FELT OR SUEDE. STooL SEATING. 

SEVEN Fe_t NOVELTIES. CARVED AND JOINTED ANIMALS. 
FELT FLOWERS. SMALL CARVED ANIMALS. 

SOME USES FOR COLOURED FELT. How to RE-CANE A CHAIR SEAT. 
Ruc Makinc on CANVAS. DotL MAKING. 

LAMPSHADEsS. Cross STITCH. 

Carp Loom WEAVING. Dryap LEAFLET. 
NEEDLEWEAVING EMBROIDERY. EMBROIDERED FLOWERS. 

Corp KNorTTING. 


Published by Cronit: Weston Welt Ltd., Leicester. 
Various Leaflets, price 3d. each. On sale at Multiple Stores. 


Published by: Nursery School Association, | Park Crescent, W.1. 8d. each. 
Improvised Toys for Nurseries and Refugee Camps. 
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Published by: The Community Council of Lancashire, Selnec House, Man- 
chester, 14. 2d. each. 


HooKep JHRirer Ruc. RUBBER ‘Toys. 
KNOTTED STRING HANDBAG. PLAITED THRIFT RUG. 


Small Books 


Published by: Dryad Limited, 22 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 

Rac-Bac Toys—Feitr Toys. By E. Mochrie & I. F. Roseaman. 3/-. 

DreEssED Sort Toys. By Edith Moody. 3/-. 

RAFFIA WorkK—WILLow Basketry. By A. G. Knock. 3/-. 

WoopEeN Toy Maxine. By Winifred Horton. 6/6. 

HAND AND STRING Puprets. By Waldo E. Lanchester. 3/6. 

A TextTspook oF NETTING. By B. St. G. Gollard. 5/-. 

Make THESE YOURSELF. By I. F. Roseaman. 6/-. 

Published by: Oxford University Press, obtainable from any _ bookseller 
(or from The National Council of Social Service). 1/6 each. 

THE Work OF OUR HANDs SERIES: 


RuGs AND QUILTs. SIMPLE Toy MAKING. 
SLIPPERS, BELTS, MATS AND BaGs. WooDWworRK FROM WASTE. 


APPLiQuE DESIGN AND MeEtTHopD, by Kathleen Mann. 
Published by A. & C. Black, Ltd. 3/6. 


DoLLts AND How to Make THEM, by Winifred M. Ackroyd. 
Published by Photochrome, Ltd. 9d. 


Dott Maxine at Home, by Grace Lovat-Frazer. Published by Studio. 2/6. 


Dotts AND Do.us’ Houses, Victoria & Albert Museum. 
Published by Board of Education. 6d. 


GLovE Makinc, by I. Edwards. Published by Pitman. 2/6. 


PAINTING FOR FuN, by G. Stevens. 
Published by the British Inst. Adult Education. 6d. 


NOTES ON QUILTING, Victoria & Albert Museum. 
Published by Board of Education. 1/- 


MoperN Sorr Toys AND How To Make Tuem, by Hilda Hinks. 
Published by Evans Bros. Ltd. 3/-. 


Large Books 


For those who wish to go further in any of these crafts the following books 
are suggested and the list includes several of general interest. These can 
usually be obtained through the Public Library. 


Art Versus ILLNEss, by Adrian Hill. Published by George Allen & Unwin. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF NEEDLEWoRK, by Therese de Dillmont. Published by D.M.C. 
MODERN NEEDLECRAFT, by Davide C. Minter. Published by Blackie & Sons. 


Mary THOMAS’ DICTIONARY OF EMBROIDERY STITCHES. 
Published by Hodder & Stoughton. 


Mary THOMAS’ KNITTING Book. Published by Hodder & Stoughton. 


Mary THoMas’ EMBROIDERY Book. Published by Hodder & Stoughton. 
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A Hanpsook or Hanp-MAbE Bossin Lace, by Margaret Maidment. 
Published by Pitman. 


Toys—THEIR DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION, by J. Kay & T. White. 
University of London Press. 


Toy Makinc, by Mabel Early. Published by Studio. 


OLp PaTcCHWORK QUILTS AND THE WOMEN WHO MADE THEM, by Ruth EK. Finley. 
Published by Lippincott. 


Hanp-MaDE Rucs, by Ella Shannon Bowles. 
Published by Boston Little, Brown & Co. 


Tut Hooxep Ruc, by W. W. Kent. Published by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Tue CouNTRYWOMAN’S Ruc Book, by Anne Macbeth. Published by Dryad. 
Tue WEAVERS’ Craft, by Simpson & Weir. Published by Dryad. 

THe Crart or Mopet Makinc, by Thomas Bayley. Published by Dryad. 





ADDENDUM 


NaTIONAL CORPORATION FOR THE CARE OF OLD PEOPLE. System of Accounting 
for a Home for Old People. 9 Mecklenburgh Square, W.C.1, 1949. Free 
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~ “ATLAS” HANDICRAFTS 





alld 
ey Regd. 
i supply an extensive range of handicraft Materials. Listed below 
i are some of the crafts of which full details are contained in the 
J “ATLAS” catalogue-handbook, 1/- post free. Send a postal 
order to-day for your copy. 
: BASKETRY POKER WORK 
, BOOKBINDING “PERSPEX “ CRAFT 
FELTWORK RAFFIA WORK 
hai GLASS PAINTING STOOL SEATING 
1 Women’ j 
wu LAMPSHADE MAKING SLIPPER MAKING 
| LEATHERWORK WEAVING 
LINO CUTTING WHITEWOOD Decorating 
he FRED ALDOUS LTD. 
; | 8, NICHOLAS CROFT, MANCHESTER, 4 
Pye PUBLICATIONS OF 
Foss THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
VOLUNTARY SOCIAL SERVICES. A Handbook of Paper covers 7s. 6d. 
Information and Directory of Organisations Cloth boards 10s. Od. 
soci ADVISING THE CITIZEN. A Handbook for Workers in Advice 
ee” Services. Ss. Od. 
Up” 
ie (fet 
th } REFLECTIONS ON FAMILY LIFE, by Sir Ernest Barker. ls. 6d. 
art CITIZENS’ ADVICE NOTES. _ Service of explanatory notes on 
na current legislation for the ordinary citizen, descriptive 
booklet available. 
Loose Leaf volume and supplements for one year ... hemi aaees.: OG: 
Supplements supplied thereafter at an annual subscription of f1 Is. Od. 
SOCIAL SERVICE: A QUARTERLY SURVEY. single copy 23: Gd, 
Descriptive leaflet available. annual subscription LOs. Och. 
bls GOOD NEIGHBOUR: A WOMEN’S MAGAZINE OF 
PUBLIC WELFARE. single copy Is. Od. 
Published bi-monthly. annual subscription Ss. Od. 


Complete list obtainable 








greenwoous 


HANDICRAFT PUBLICATIONS 
TOOLS & MATERIALS 


Greenwood’s handicraft publications contain simple designs 
and clear instructions together with useful hints and 
suggestions for more advanced work. 












Stool Seating... ... Is. Od. Basket-making and 


Original Feltwork Chair recaning ... Is. 3d. 
Designs i ase Re OU Leathercraft from 

Glovemaking ... ... Is. 3d. SHG SCOPE: acs cece ees Od. 

WOSVING 55. xt ie. 48). 3. PIRStIOS: 5.1 4.307 A Ae dk: 


Postage extra 24d. 





Materials and Tools for 
Needlework, Feltwork, Rug- 
making, Cane and Basketry, 
Weaving, Leatherwork, Pewter 
work, Plastics, Jewellery mak- 
ing, Stool Frame Seating, etc. 
Also Knitting Wools, Enamels 
for decorative work, Zip 
Fasteners, etc. Write for list 
(send 3d. postage). 


GREENWOODS 


Dept. CQ., 13 Victoria Street, 
Huddersfield. 


Phone: 888 


Special Terms for: 
SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS, etc. 
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TAUNTON’S 


Equipment for 
Hospitals, Hostels, Aged Persons’ Homes : 
BEDSTEADS, COTS, 
SCREENS, LOCKERS. | 
OVER-BED TABLES. 
DRESSING TROLLIES, etc. 





Illustrations and quotations sent on application 


JOHN & JOSEPH TAUNTON LTD. 


SHERBOURNE ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 12 


Established over a Century | 


Telegrams: Sure, Birmingham Telephone: Edgbaston 3316 


The Chaseton Press of H. Williams & Son, Ltd., 222. Gray's Inn Road, W.C.1. Ref. No. 227 
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As our artist sees the most difficult of all Food 
Conveyance problems —and somewhat as it has been 
presented to us by Public Authorities, despairing of 
finding a satisfactory way of supplying individual hot 
meals to aged and infirm people who are unable to 
fend for themselves. 


| The old ways mean cold food, dirty food, dan- 
: serous food, wasted food. 


Mabbott & Co., for many years the foremost 
specialists in Food Conveyance Equipment, have 
several new ways in production. If you will let us 
know your own problems our experience is at your 
| disposal to find a solution. 


MABBOTT & CO. LTD. 
PHCENIX WORKS, POLAND STREET, MANCHESTER 4 


Telephone: Col. 1773/4/5. Telegrams: Roasting. Manchester. 4. 





TO ALL 


engaged in the Social Services 
o 


Will your Savings and 
your National Insurance Pension 


be sufficient 


WHEN YOU RETIRE? 


IF NOT — JOIN 
THE SOCIAL WORKERS 
PENSION FUND 


Registered with Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies 
Trustees: -National Council of Social Service 
Officially recognised by Commissioners of Inland 


Revenue 


FULL PARTICULARS FROM THE SECRETARY 
SOCIAL WORKERS PENSION FUND 


26 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. Tel: Museum 8944 





